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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association. 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 


A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet 
current needs and retain the values of a lib- 
eral education that is Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 


Reservations for September 1948 now being received. 
Write for catalogue and information. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service 
in the local church and on mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses 
leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 
Henry WapE DuBose, President 


3400 Brook Road Richmond 22, Virginia 





STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Consider a Christian College as Your First Choice 
Junior College (two years) 

Ministerial Training (three years) 
Reasonable rates and opportunity for self-help for 
both boys and girls. Provision will be made for 

I boys. A strong faculty. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June, or July 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading 
to A.A. or A.S. Degree 


Preparatory : 10th, 11th, 12th Grades 

Veterans’ Refresher 

Two Years Business Administration 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, Instructor Rating 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 

Apartments available for married students 


Registration fee $5.00 
Box B-6, Maxton, N. C. 











CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 


1819-1948 


KING COLLEGE 


Bristol, Tennessee 


Dedicated to Christian Education 
under Presbyterian Auspices 


Bachelor of Arts degree—Coeducational 
Daily chapel service—Democratic social life ; 
Healthful location in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains 
Athletic training program provides wholesome 
physical recreation 
80TH YEAR 
For information regarding scholarships, and for catalogue address 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 
A Standard Senior College for Women 
Well known for the quality of its training and 
the successful record of its graduates 
B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. degrees 
Business course Graduates in demand 
Policy : Sound educational training under Christian 
influence at moderate cost 
For catalogue and views write: 
HENRY G. BEDINGER, President 





LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


An Accredited, Coeducational Christian Junior College 


Liberal arts 
Terminal courses featured: 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping 
Pre-nursing, X-ray and laboratory technician 
Winter sports 
Registration for 1948 being received 
For catalogue write: 


W. C. TATE, President 





In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences for men and for women on sepa- 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian influences. For 
catalogue and view book, address: 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-S 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Founded in 1856 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A Coeducational Institution—Distinctive in Christian Ideals 
Outstanding departments in music and business 
Fully accredited academic work for first two years of college 
Approved for training veterans under Public Law 16 and 
Public Law 346 (GI Bill) 
Reasonable costs 
For Catalog “‘S” write: 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





eal 


January 25 to 
February 1 

Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial Offering 
to Foreign Missions 
The Goal Is 
$4,000,000 


Program of Progress 
Promotes Primary 
Purposes of 
Presbyterianism 


Race Relations 
Sunday 
February 8, 

Set by Assembly 


Day of Prayer for 
Students 
February 15 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey Is Source of 
Authentic News of 
Church Program 
Development at 
Home and Abroad. 
Read It. 


Every Member 
Canvass Day, 
March 7, Offers 
New Day of Op- 
portunity 





“For All the World—CHRIST the Only Answer!” This slogan has 
been given a prominent place throughout the Church the last several 
months. “For All the World” is the emphasis the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions has given to the Program of Progress. The foreign 
missionary enterprise of our Church literally reaches around the world, 
and as this work abounds, our Church is telling the world that CHRIST 
is the only answer. Special offering envelopes for the Week of Prayer and 
Self-Denial for Foreign Missions may be obtained by writing to Box 330, 
Nashville 1, Tennessee. 


The Program of Progress Is the Whole Church Program, enriched, 
expanded, and spiritually deepened in the atomic age, until its every ave- 
nue of service is extended to the uttermost ends of the earth: bringing sal- 
vation to many who have not before known Christ, bringing fellowship to 
those outside the Church by providing places of worship and invitation 
to “enter . . . into his courts with praise,” even as followers of Christ 
“enter into his gates with thanksgiving.” 


Race Relations Day is to be observed Sunday, February 8. Write to Dr. 
John H. Marion, Jr., Director of the Assembly’s Committee on Christian 
Relations, Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia, for additional information 
on this subject. 


Young People Attending Colleges and Universities are “standing in 
the need of prayer,” not any more this year than last, nor will the need 
be greater as time goes on. But students today are the leaders of tomorrow, 
and surely the leaders always need the guidance of the Master. Write to 
Dr. Harry Goodykoontz, Director of the Joint Committee on Student 
Work, 309 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky, for more information 
on the Student Work Program of our Church. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY is the only official magazine of our General 
Assembly. In this monthly publication, every phase of the work of our 
Church is presented. Look through this issue and check the articles you 
have found especially interesting to you. Show this issue to those in your 
church who are not now subscribers. Help your literature chairman or 
church secretary enlist readers and increase subscribers to this, your 
Church magazine. Subscribe NOW! Send your subscription to THE PREs- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 


Every Member Canvass Day offers each local church an opportunity to 
hear firsthand about the work of the General Assembly and the local 
church. Write to the Committee on Stewardship, 404 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia, for interesting literature on Stewardship promo- 
tion. In the Program of Progress, effort is being made to increase the 
number of stewards in the Church. A steward is a church member who 
willingly accepts a working position under the Master. Are you working 
for Him? The reward is great—for He says to faithful stewards, ‘Enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “Young Adults Want to 
Work!” by Miss Yarnell. The 
writer shows a group. with 
energy and ability ready to be 
used by the Church. She chal- 
lenges us with this opportunity 
to use this group in our own 
local church. 

a a 
e The challenge of student work 
in Missouri. Miss Austin makes 
it real and vital. She also makes 
us ask, “And what about my 
Synod?” 

meenpon, 
e The article on the weekday 
kindergarten, by Miss Heinz. 
The writer interprets in a clear, 
concise manner this new phase 
of religious education which is 
growing rapidly in popularity. 

oS 


e The announcement of the 
1948 Auxiliary Birthday Offer- 
ing. It goes to a worthy cause, 
reaching in its influence to the 
ends of the earth. 

~~} -— 
e “An Empire for Christ,” by 
Rev. Thomas W. Currie. The 
tremendous challenge of the 
work of Christ in Texas is pre- 
sented to us in words that call 
for action. 

a 
e “The Joy of Being a Chris- 
tian Today,” by Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart. It is not often that the 
SuRVEY can offer its readers a 
sermon by one of the great edu- 
cators and statesmen of the 
world. To these groups belongs 
Dr. Stuart. 

a 


e “The Battle for China.” Rev. 
E. N. Hamilton gives in this 
brief meditation the motive 
which sends men out for Christ 
and sustains them during hours 
of danger, in times of crisis, 
through arduous and wearying 
labor. 
a oo 


e “The International Situation 
in Korea.” Mr. Linton explains 
the situation and voices the 
prayer of the people of Korea. 


~~ 4 — 


e “Do I Have What It Takes?” 
In this article Dr. Patton faces 
each of us with the task ahead. 
It is the supplementary article 
for the February Circle Program. 
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It is simply the program of Christ. 


What is the Presbyterian Program of Progress? 


Do we have what it takes to give that program 


its rightful place in the life of the Church? 


Do I Have What It Takes? 


By J.G. PATTON, JR.* 


sis—Stewardship this and Stewardship that! 
Stewardship seems to be the order of the day. 
We are hearing it on every hand. What is this Stew- 
ardship? The representatives of some twenty-eight 
of the great churches of North America have tried 
to answer that question. They have said that “Chris- 
tian Stewardship is the practice of systematic and 
proportionate giving of time, abilities, and material 
possessions based on the conviction that these are 
a trust from God, to be used in His service for the 
benefit of all mankind.” After all, that is just 
practical Christianity. It should be normal Chris- 
tianity. 
Our Church has set out upon a great movement 
known as the Presbyterian Program of Progress. 
Someone has described this Program in these words: 


G se Stewardshi Month—Stewardship Empha- 


The Program of Progress is a vision of our Church meeting 
its full responsibility for today’s need and moving forward 
with greatly increased numbers and spiritual power in every 
center throughout the world where God has given us a place. 
It is a vision of new recruits added daily to the cause of 
Christ, of a new sense of the stewardship of life and property 
laying hold on the hearts of our people, of new chapels, 
Sunday schools, and churches springing up all over our own 
and other lands, of our church buildings refitted for new 
beauty and added service, of the children and youth of Amer- 
ica inspired and trained in the Christian way of life, of more 
of our young people answering the call to full-time service 
in the Church, of the gospel of Christ moving with new 
healing and saving power across the Far East, Africa, Brazil, 
and Mexico where our missionaries are at work. 


*Secretary, Committee on Stewardship, Atlanta, Georgia 
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To one who does not have what it takes, that 
program seems visionary and impractical. It re- 
quires energy, enthusiasm, time, and sacrifice. It is, 
however, simply the program of Christ and it means 
the giving to that program its rightful place in the 
life of the Church. 

And what is the Church? It is easy to conceive of 
our Church as the General Assembly meeting at 
Montreat, or some other place, where decisions are 
made and resolutions are passed. Or we might con- 
ceive of the Church as the local church, and we 
might think of it in terms of pastor, session, board 
of deacons, auxiliary officers, young people’s organ- 
izations, and Sunday-school teachers. The Scriptural 
view of the Church is that of a body of believers. 
The Church is just so many individuals and I am 
one of those individuals. The Church does not have 
what it takes and it does not have a program unless 
I can answer in the affirmative the question, “Do 
I have what it takes?” 

And what does it take? There are a good many 
things that would go into the answering of this 
question, but one thing is basic and fundamental. 
That one thing has been said so many times that 
it has a tendency to become trite and meaningless, 
for the one thing that I must have is “faith.” By 
faith we do not mean that passive thing that causes 
one to sit quietly by when there is work to be done 
and say, “I will leave it to God; He will take care 
of it,” but a militant faith that makes one say, “I 
will do my utmost because I believe this is God’s 
will and God’s plan.” The children of Israel were 
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exercising a passive faith by the shores of the Red 
Sea when they called upon God for help, but God 
required a militant faith and ordered them to 
march forward into the Sea. 


There are three elements to this fundamental 
faith which will enable us successfully to take hold 
of the task that lies ahead. 


First, there must be a faith in Jesus Christ. This, 
of course, includes saving faith, but saving faith in 
the Bible is always accompanied by a faith that is 
willing to go further. It is a faith that takes orders 
from the One who has saved. The man of Gadara 
had saving faith and was saved from his sins. This 
saving faith gave him a desire to be with Jesus but 
Jesus gave him the hardest job possible, that of 
going back to his own people before whom he had 
so grievously sinned, and telling them what Jesus 
had done for him. The faith that made him obey 
is that faith in Christ as “Lord.” This was the faith 
that made Paul glory in calling himself a “servant 
of Jesus Christ,” and this is the type of faith he is 
talking about when he writes to the church at Cor- 
inth and says to them, “Ye are not your own... ye 
are bought with a price.” 


The second element in this faith is the belief that 
Christ can do for others and wants to do for others 
what He has done for us. This is the meaning of the 
slogan of the Program of Progress—‘Christ, the 
only answer.” We have Sunday schools for our chil- 
dren and we train them in our homes because we 
believe Christ has something for them, but are we 
sure that Christ can take hold of other children, 
even children in heathen lands, and make them like 
the children we would have ours to be? We believe 
that Christ should be the center of our homes and 
that our homes cannot be what we want them un- 
less Christ has His way there. But are we absolutely 
convinced that Christ should have a place in every 
home and that He can do for other homes what we 
expect Him to do in our home? We believe that 
Christ must have a place in America and that Am- 
erica without Christ is lost, but have we come to the 
conviction that Christ is essential for every land, 
that He can drive superstition out of India, Com- 
munism out of Russia, heathenism out of China, 
and Nazism out of Germany? 


(Supplementary Article for 
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In the third place we must believe in the church 
as God’s instrument in the world for the purpose of 
giving Christ to the world. I had the privilege a few 
months ago of sitting in the meeting of church 
leaders of another denomination. These men were 
leaders in the church’s program in sections of their 
church which correspond to our synods. One section 
had led all of the others in getting results, but dur. 
ing the discussion the layman in charge had nothing 
to say. Finally the chairman called on this man. As 
he rose you could tell that he was timid and not 
accustomed to speaking in public, but I shall never 
forget what he said. He looked out over the group 
around him and said, “I don’t know that I have 
anything to say; of course, we believe in the thing.” 
And that was enough. If we don’t believe in the 
church, if we don’t believe in the Church’s program, 
if we don’t believe in the Church’s mission, then, 
of course, we don’t have what it takes. Christ be. 
lieved in the church and gave Himself for it. And 
we will be of little use in the church until we have 
a firm conviction that Christ is the only answer 
and the church the only method. I don’t have what 
it takes unless I have such a faith. It was James who 
said that “faith without works is dead.” It was Paul 
who wrote eleven chapters in his letter to the church 
at Rome concerning the great truths of Christianity, 
and then upon these truths he bases his faith and 
calls upon the members of the church to give their 
bodies as a living sacrifice. 

And so if that is our faith, the program of our 
Church will find us ready. There will be no ques 
tion about our giving the time, for we will arrange 
our time so that the most important matters will 
have their rightful share. We shall not give our 
primary worries and thought to the things that are 
about us, but we shall “seek . . . first the Kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness.” We shall not be 
overcome with financial appeals but shall rejoice in 
the opportunity of investing our funds where they 
shall be used for the one purpose of giving Christ 
to the world. We have been playing at the job and 
therefore haven’t accomplished much. This Pro- 
gram calls for the best that is in us. Do we have 
what it takes? If so, we will pray daily, earnestly 
and with faith, the prayer, “Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief.” 


February Circle Program) 
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he Joy of Being 
Christian Today 


By J. LEIGHTON STUART 


Ambassador to China from the United States 


One who heard this sermon in the Community Church in 
Shanghai in September, 1947, by the American Ambassador 
to China, who is a minister of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
writes: 

“It was wonderful to see him as he looked into our faces 
and, without any notes of any kind, talked to us. His magnify- 
ing of Christ was one of the most wonderful I have ever heard. 
The words seem cold in comparison with the feeling way he 
spoke of Him.” 


pare for the program of activities now being 
planned, the thought foremost in my mind 
for you is on the joy of being members of a Chris- 
tian fellowship in Shanghai today. 
Let us consider first some of the benefits of being 
a Christian anywhere in the world today. 


: S the members of the Community Church pre- 


The Position of Christ Today 


The most notable of these is the position of Jesus 
Christ Himself in the world of today. For, as we 
are constantly reminded, Christianity is an historical 
religion. Its value and validity depend entirely upon 
the facts centering around His personality, His 
teachings, the way in which He lived and died, 
His resurrection from the dead, His spiritual pres- 
ence in the lives of His followers. A Christian is 
certainly a person who holds certain intellectual 
beliefs about Him which powerfully influence his 
own way of life. In the past these doctrines about 
Christ have been stressed by us because they seemed 
necessary for preserving His unique supremacy and 
His difference in nature from all other members of 
the human race. 

But one amazing phenomenon about our own 
age is that Jesus has won this unique supremacy 
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Dr. Fulton and Ambassador Stuart at the entrance to the 
United States Embassy, Nanking, China 


for Himself even among those who do not accept 
these theological doctrines about Him or may not 
even have heard of them. Jesus has now an un- 
challenged pre-eminence all over the world inde- 
pendent of any special religious beliefs about His 
origin and nature. The ineffable grandeur of His 
character and the surpassing beauty of His teaching 
are universally recognized. We who live in China 
can observe this the more clearly because this is a 
country where such an attitude to Jesus cannot be 
explained by a lingering tradition from past cen- 
turies. On the other hand the ignorance about Him 
during the earlier years of China’s contact with the 
West and the prejudice against Christianity as a 
foreign religion have given way to a hearty recogni- 
tion of His pre-eminence. Among the older scholars 
He is freely grouped with the revered sages of their 
own great ethical tradition, and of Young China 
it can almost be asserted that they are either entirely 
irreligious or tend to identify religion with Chris- 
tian faith. Even when they claim that religion is 
merely an antiquated superstition or denounce the 
unchristian behavior of Christian people or nations, 
they almost always do honor to the peerless char- 
acter of Christ Himself. 

Much of this change of attitude is due to the 
increasing number of Chinese Christians in all 
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classes of society. Chinese generally are apt to join 
with those in many other countries in agreeing that 
about the highest praise that can be given anyone is 
to speak of him or her as being a real Christian, or 
better still, as having the Spirit of Christ. It is a 
very satisfying joy, therefore, for us Christians to 
be living in an age when our adored Master is so 
universally regarded as the finest and fullest flower- 
ing of the moral and spiritual capacities of hu- 
manity. 


In His Likeness 


Another joy of being a Christian today is the large 
measure of confirmation that the spiritual life so 
radiantly manifested in Jesus Christ was not an 
isolated phenomenon, but has been consistently re- 
produced in His followers ever since. He Himself 
made it unmistakably clear that this was the con- 
trolling purpose of His mission. It would indeed 
have been very strange if He had lived and died 
as the solitary instance of the power of the Spirit 
of God in human life. 

We all gladly and unreservedly worship Him as 
the only begotten Son of God and as our gloriously 
divine Saviour. We do well in stressing His unique- 
ness of nature and the stainless perfection of His 
character. And yet the whole emphasis of the New 
Testament seems to me to be upon our likeness to 
Him, because we share the same divine life which 
reveals itself in the same characteristics or what Paul 
describes as “the fruit of the Spirit.” “Behold, what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called sons of God.” And so we 
are. “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him.” 
Passages to this same effect lie scattered all over the 
pages of the New Testament. There have been 
many definitions of religion, but the one that per- 
haps I like best is: Religion is the life of God in 
the soul of man. We shrink from the apparent 
arrogance—almost irreverence—of making such a 
claim. We feel so pitifully unworthy of its startling 
implications. And yet unless this is true Chris- 
tianity, it has no really vital message for mankind. 

We need no longer have any fear of blurring the 
distinction between our Lord and His followers. 
He has His own incomparable pre-eminence even 
among non-Christians. To think of the most famous 
saints in history, or the noblest Christians of our 
own acquaintance, is to dramatize the contrast be- 
tween Him and all others who have ever lived. 
None the less, we can feel the thrilling joy of be- 
lieving that the spiritual life which made Jesus 
what He was is being reproduced, however faintly 
and feebly, in us His followers, and of humbly and 
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hopefully daring to attempt to reflect something of 
its meaning and value in our own daily lives, knoy. 
ing that there is cumulative evidence of the reality 
ot this as a vital force in our modern world. 


Nothing to Fear 


Another of the joys of being a Christian at this 
time is the freedom from perplexing doubts about 
a conflict between scientific knowledge and Chris. 
tian faith. It was not so long ago when it seemed 
to many people that new scientific theories had 
completely discredited Christian belief. But so far 
as I am aware there is no such conflict today. That 
does not mean at all that there is complete accord, 
or that there are no unexplained mysteries, or that 
there are no longer any scientific attacks on religion, 
Some Christian doctrines widely held ir the past 
may have been corrected by recent knowledge and 
some scientific doctrines may be themselves dis. 
proven by further research. But there are enough 
of the greatest contemporary scientists who are also 


earnest Christians to justify my assertion that the ' 


most up-to-date and penetrating knowledge in all 
other fields of human inquiry is in no sense incom- 
patible with the faith that we who are gathered 
here today profess. Christian faith has nothing to 
fear from the marvels of modern science. 


Closer International Co-operation 


There is another joy in Christian fellowship 
which seems to be especially true of our own age 
and perhaps notably so for life in Shanghai. This 
is the awakening consciousness of the need of better 
international understanding. Scientific discoveries 
may not be a threat to Christian doctrine, but they 
are certainly drawing all nations into a closer in- 
timacy and immensely aggravating the catastrophic 
consequences of another war. Even apart from its 
menace—the horrors of which are more or less con- 
stantly in our subconscious thoughts—there are the 
positive advantages of closer international co-opera- 
tion in government, in commerce and industry, in 
cultural relations. We rejoice in the establishment 
of the United Nations and we tremble at the ques 
tionings as to its ability to function as intended. 
Many have caught the vision of the ultimate and 
only logical solution in the form of a World. 
ae 

Now this is all of the very genius of our Christian 
faith. It is implicit in all the teachings of our Mas 
ter, and anything less than this broadly human love 
is disloyalty to His spirit. There can be no effective 
political unity without an attitude of international 
good will pervading the common people of the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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A Meditation from the Battlefield 


The Battle for China 


By E. H. HAMILTON* 


The following was written by Rev. E. H. Hamilton of our China Mission the day Rev. William 
Junkin, Jr., suffered a serious head injury, a basal fracture of the skull, at Sutsien, North Kiangsu. 
They both had gone there to attend a beautiful and elaiorate memorial service for Rev. William 
F. Junkin, Sr. Mr. Junkin’s condition has steadily improved, according to recent reports, and he 


is now considered out of danger. 


“God-bless-you,” I waved good-by to a young 

friend whom I love, as he sat atop a crowded 
Chinese military truck. “Fine! He will reach 
Suchowfu by early afternoon; he will make the 
eighty miles in seven hours,” I thought. And I went 
back to the church to attend morning prayers. 

A few minutes later I was called out. “The young 
shepherd is badly wounded in the head . . . the 
driver dashed wildly through the low-arched gate 
through the Sutsien city wall, and four Chinese and 
the American shepherd suffered head injuries!” . . . 
And now my young buddy lies on an army cot in a 
make-believe hospital, fighting for his life. 

I dare not cry, “My God, my God, oh why—?” 
Mute, I fall back on Him in faith. And yet there 
comes to my mind the question that sometimes has 
been on the lips of every missionary of the Cross: 
Is it worth it, Lord? Why should we live over here 
where there is constant danger, danger from the 
enemies of God, danger from travel by train and 
travel on the highway, danger from lurking disease, 
danger of breaking under the strain of living as a 
stranger in a strange land? Why should we not go 
back to the land of our birth, where there is reason- 
able security of life and happiness surrounded by 
our loved ones, and living with God’s people? 

God’s answer comes clearly to my heart, through 
His servant Paul: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings 
for your sake, and fill up on my part that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the church.” (Colossians 1:24. 
A.S.V.) 

_ “But can there be anything lacking in the suffer- 
ings of Christ?” I ask. And God’s answer comes to 


Tic morning at dawn, with a cheerio and a 





*Missionary in Hwai-Yin (Tsingkiangpu) Kiangsu, China. 
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my heart: “The sufferings of My Son on Calvary 
were sufficient to redeem the world, but the mes- 
sengers of redemption must suffer too, else the 
world will never come to know it has been re- 
deemed.” 


Paul, why did you choose a via dolorosa? Why 
did you deliberately run the gauntlet of a myriad 
dangers—‘“‘in danger from rivers, danger from 
robbers, danger from my own people, danger from 
Gentiles, danger in the city, danger in the wilder- 
ness, danger at sea, danger from false brethren, in 
toil and hardship, through many a sleepless night, 
in hunger and thirst, often without food, in cold 
and exposure”? You could have stayed in Jerusalem, 
surrounded with parchments and scholars, yourself 
the deepest scholar of the great Sanhedrin. You 
could have lived out your days as a student of God’s 
Word, a defender of the faith (with three good 
meals a day, except for times of voluntary fasting 
and prayer), withal maintaining the profound re- 
spect of your fellow countrymen, instead of being 
hounded from city to city, through the years and 
through the nations, as a heretic and rebel. 

“Yes, I could,” Paul makes reply, “but my soul 
would have shriveled, and my life would have been 
but a name embalmed in the tombs of Jewish 
ecclesiastical history. And what would have hap- 
pened to the body of the living Christ, His Church? 
Had I shunned suffering, the Son of God would 
have suffered in vain. For of what use is redemp- 
tion, if the world know not of it, and perish in its 
sin?” 


Adoniram, why did you travel the Burma road— 
to a stifling prison to lie in filth and be tortured day 
after day? Why didn’t you and Ann go back to 
America, where you could have been pastor of a 
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large Baptist Church? And Judson answers, “We 
must fill up that which is lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ in our bodies, else no Burmese can be- 
long to His fold.” 


David, why didn’t you stay in Bonnie Scotland 
with Mary and the bairns, instead of wading waist- 
deep through fever-infested swamps, while ahead 
and behind lurked hostile tribes thirsting for your 
blood? And Livingstone makes reply, “I must fill 
up that which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ 
in my flesh for His body’s sake—else there will be 
no black sheep (washed white by His blood) in 
His fold.” 


James, why did you plunge back into the wilds 
of New Guinea again and again, calling the daily 
hazards of life the salt and pepper that gave flavor 
to the task—until at last they got you? And 
Chalmers answers me, “Because I knew that the 
Spirit of Christ would get them, and claim them 
for His own.” 


Wilfred, why did you suffer cold and peril for 
years, driving your small craft through North At- 
lantic storms? And Grenfell answers, “Because my 





Master needed other fishermen than Peter and Ap. 
drew, James and John, to be numbered among His 
followers.” 


Jack, why didn’t you remain safe in Haichow, 
nursing your frail body, instead of going into a lair 
of human tigers? And Vinson reminds me, “ ‘Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.” I am not afraid to die. If I fear suffering or 
death, how can my Chinese know life through the 
death of the Son of God?” 


Lord Jesus, give me a courage like Thine own: 
“Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life ... No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself.” And a courage like Thy 
servant Paul’s: “What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart? for I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die... for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
“According to my earnest expectation and my hope, 
that in nothing I shall be ashamed, but that with 
all boldness, as always, so now also Christ shall 
be magnified in my body, whether it be by life, 
ot by death.” And all this, O Christ, that the world 
may know that Thou hast loved them, as Thou 
hast loved me. Amen. 





The Joy of Being 
(Continued from page 54) 


countries concerned. It happens that the Christian 
church is perhaps the only organized society exist- 
ing in all of these nations or races. It should lead 
therefore to releasing dynamic spiritual energies 
that will help to create the friendly atmosphere 
fitted to foster changes in political outlook and or- 
ganization. This is what we mean when we speak 
of a truly ecumenical Christianity. 

Shanghai is an ideal city in which to practice this 
inclusive, interracial brotherhood and to demon- 
strate its beauty and its intensely practical benefits. 
This Community Church with its present mem- 
bership can become increasingly symbolic and 
prophetic of such a trend and in this experience 
would discover another of the peculiar joys of being 
a Christian in our own age and in this city. 


Here in Shanghai 


This brings us to the thought of Shanghai itself, 
this city with its strangely Eurasian origin, its phe- 
nomenal growth, and its vitality despite the Japanese 
War and the fundamental changes in municipal 
control, its fantastic wealth and the flaunting dis- 
play of this in an extravagance cruelly callous of 
the surrounding poverty and wretchedness; with its 
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sometimes glamorous but more often sordid vice, 
with the political intrigues and the yearnings for 
reform, with its national good will so largely frus 
trated by the selfish or stupid, the evil or embittered, 
emotions that flourish in such a cosmopolitan en- 
vironment. Shanghai is said to have drawn upon 
the worst in all the countries represented here, in- 
cluding its own. . 

But also it has many good people who, like good 
people everywhere, need to be united and trained 
and stimulated to work for public welfare. What 
was once somewhat too hopefully described as “The 
Model Settlement” may well become, under men of 
the type of the present Mayor, a demonstration of 
what efficient Chinese municipal administration can 
achieve and an example of the way in which those 
of varying races and cultures can live happily to 
gether for the common good. 

For reasons such as these it would seem that, 
under the leadership of their pastor and officers, the 
members of the Community Church can look for- 
ward with a thrill of exhilarating expectancy and 
a cheering sense of comradeship in a tremendously 
worth-while task as they prepare for a new season of 
worship and of work in the power and for the sake 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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What is happening in Korea? How does the church fare? 





This article gives some illuminating answers to these and other questions. 


The International Situation 


By WILLIAM A. LINTON* 


their autumn festival, the fifteenth day of the 

eighth lunar month, September 29 this year. It 
was a very colorful celebration. The children, espe- 
cially the little girls, in their new clothes of many 
colors made bright the streets and roads throughout 
Southern Korea. On the surface there was no 
restraint to the merrymaking. All joined in to make 
the occasion a happy, carefree one. But there is a 
drabness to. the international situation as it affects 
Korea that older, more thoughtful folk cannot miss. 
It is about this that I want to write. 


Tie Koreans have just finished celebrating 


Divided 


Americans, separated as they are from the acute 
international problems of those living in the midst 
of conflicting ideologies, may find it difficult to 
understand fully the stern realities that Korea faces 
today. The labor skirmishes reported in our daily 
papers do not offer an example. Like Germany, 
Korea is dominated by nations committed to dif- 
ferent political ideas, but unlike Germany, she is 
not classified as an enemy country but as a liberated 
country. Still the “iron curtain” divides her be- 
tween the Russian-dominated north and the Amer- 
ican-occupied south. About two-thirds of her 
population are south of the line. 


Refugees 


The only news from the Russian side of the line 
is brought by a continuous stream of refugees 
slipping across the border. There are two general 
types. Some have found life unbearable in the Rus- 
sian section and hope to better their lot in the south. 
A much smaller group are well-trained, well-paid 
Communist agitators. In escaping from the north, 
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in Korea 


the first group found it necessary either to slip 
through the Russian lines in the middle of the 
night; take a hazardous sea voyage around the lines 
in a fishing boat; or to cross by way of small moun- 
tain paths unsafe for travelers who had not already 
lost all they possessed. All reach the American side 
with only the clothes on their backs. Theirs is a 
story of being hounded by the police; of having 
Russian soldiers forcibly strip their clothes from 
their backs, taking their food and their watches 
from their wrists, and even their daughters; of 
farmers leaving their crops in the fields because the 
taxes take so much of the grain that it is not worth 
harvesting; and thousands of families living on bark 
stripped from trees because the Russians have taken 
so much Korean food into Siberia. Many Christians 
come south in this stream of refugees, fleeing Rus- 
sian persecution. 


Communist Agents 


The second group find plenty of money waiting 
for them when they reach this side of the line. It is 
provided by the great Communist machine that 
keeps agents everywhere. These refugees have money 
to entertain friends, to buy clothes and food, and to 
live a carefree life. They talk of contentment north 
of the line under a well-organized free government 
run by the Koreans. They claim that all have plenty 
of land, good houses, ample food and clothes. ‘They 
tell of how imperialistic Americans have been found 
moving Korean rice and rice liquors, for which they 
have acquired such a taste, back to the United 
States. This, they claim, is the reason for the rice 
shortage in Southern Korea. Americans are just 
stripping Korea to enrich the United States. The 
grain, flour, machinery, fertilizer, cloth, and other 
commodities that come in from America are only 
what the Americans can’t use, just waste that is 
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being sold to Korea at an exorbitant price. How- 
ever, their story continues, the Koreans need not 
worry, for the great Red Army, the most powerful 
in the world, is poised and waiting just north of the 
line ready to bring the “second liberation” to Korea. 
To be sure the Americans took advantage of the 
good intentions of the Russians when the Red Army 
whipped the Japanese Army and forced it to sur- 
render at the time of the “first liberation” in August, 
1945, but the Russians will not allow that to happen 
again. All are urged to prepare for the entry of 
their allies, the Red Army, when the American 
forces will be pushed into the ocean in twenty-four 
hours. On that day, the claims continue, the “faith- 
ful” will be fully rewarded and all enemies of 
“democracy” will be summarily dealt with. Full lists 
of the enemies of the “father country” (Russia) have 
been carefully prepared and all on the list will be 
liquidated, all their property confiscated and 
divided among the “faithful.” 


And America? 


The poor Korean finds himself in a heart-rending 
dilemma. His first inclination is to put his trust in 
America. He much prefers Americans. He thinks 
that America, with its wealth and inexhaustible 
supplies of the things that make people happy, must 
be very much like heaven and they would all like to 
see it. American military might, with its fleet of 
planes that almost leveled Japan and with the 
famous atomic bomb as its exclusive weapon, should 
be well able to take care of any situation. To him 
the use of just a few atomic bombs to make Russia 
behave would be fully justified. He distrusts Com- 
munistic Russia from the bottom of his heart but 
few doubt that the Red Army is waiting just north 
of the line, whereas America is separated from Korea 
by the biggest ocean in the world. The whole sit- 
uation is past his understanding. Under the Japa- 
nese regime the newspapers all told the same story, 
but under the Americans, papers can all tell dif- 
ferent stories about the same ‘political issue. What 
is the issue anyway? and what is the answer? He 
thought liberation meant independence, a most 
glorious state of things, but it doesn’t seem to at all. 


Three Reactions 

One finds at least three general reactions in the 
country to the complicated situation. First are those 
who fall for the Russian propaganda. They be. 
lieve the glib promises of prosperity for all under 
Communism. The strict, close organization and 
absolute authority found in Communism appeal to 
them. Very few have studied the works of Karl Marx 
or Lenin and so there is little knowledge of the 
teachings and practices of Communism in the group 
as a whole. Not more than 20 per cent of the South. 
ern Koreans are colored by the red doctrine. 

Most of the Koreans take a middle-of-the-road 
position. Long centuries of experience in being 
overrun first by one nation and then by another has 
taught them the wisdom of looking before leaping. 
Even now Korea may not get her freedom. They 
may have to trade Japanese masters for Russian. 
The Americans frankly admit that they do not have 
in Korea an army of sufficient strength to stop the 
Russians if they chose to overrun Korea. Whether 
they like it or not, Koreans feel that it is only being 
realistic to take into consideration the question of 
how one might live under the Communists. This 
would not be desirable, but one must face hard 
facts and not do and say things that would make 
it impossible for him and his family to survive 
under a Communistic rule. 

The third group are willing to take a stand 
against Communism and face whatever hardships 
the future may bring. Among this group stands the 
Christian church. Men like Dr. Rhee Sung Man, 
Mr. Kim Koo, and Dr. Kim Kui Sic are Christians. 
Their numbers are far out of proportion to the size 
of the Christian constituency. 


The United Nations Plan Preferred 

All friends of Korea rejoice in the new move to 
set up a government in Korea under the direction 
of the United Nations. There would be many Chris 
tians in such a government. Christian principles of 
government and the rights of the individual would 
have a chance. The gospel would have a challeng- 
ing opportunity of bringing its message of peace 
to a people who are disillusioned, disappointed, and 
distressed. It might be a great day for missions. 
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a sixteen-day voyage on the Army Transport, 
Admiral H. T. Mayo. We landed in Inchon 
on October 28 and were met in Seoul by my father. 
Seoul is a crowded dusty city of a million with 
the U. §. Army very much in evidence everywhere. 
We spent three days there securing driver’s license, 
medical license, registering with the Provost Mar- 
shall and the American Consulate, and meeting 
various Korean and American officials in Public 
Health and Welfare Service. We then had a great 
drive down through the country—1go miles of dirt 
roads which were not too bad. This is harvesttime 
and Korea has one of the best rice crops in years. 
Every field was filled with whole families harvest- 
ing the rice with hand sickles, a most picturesque 
sight. 
This first year I have three main jobs: 


H* WE ARE AT LAST IN SUNCHON, KOREA, AFTER 


I. Language Study 


I am happy to say that my language is coming 
back to me faster than I had hoped. It is still 
“child’s talk,” though, and today at the hospital 
I kept the nurses and patients in stitches with my 
awkward remarks. The Korean doctors had a hard 
time keeping a straight face and would find some 
excuse to leave the room to burst out laughing in 
the hall. It would have been a loss of face for them 
to laugh in my presence, according to their quaint 
custom. So we manage to have a lively time. All the 
doctors read English and German but can speak 
neither, so we write to each other on a little black- 
board. I’m going to have to brush up on my Ger- 
man, since they know far more German than Eng- 
lish. For a major gift to the Korean head of the 
Provincial Hospital, I gave a duplicate copy of an 
old medical journal, the first he had seen in ten 
vears. We can really use your old journals. 


II. Superintendent of the Yesu Leper Colony 


Dr. R. M. Wilson started this great work and 
there are about 1,000 patients at this time. This 
will take one or two afternoons a week, with 
Koreans now doing most of the work. 


III. Assistant in Korean Provincial Hospital in 
Sunchon 


This hospital is a new experiment in medical 
missionary work. Instead of setting up our own unit 
because of supply and transportation problems, I 
will attempt to work with the Korean doctors in 
their own hospitals. Combine the fact that many 
of these men are poorly trained, with a complete 
gap of seven years in their medical education, to- 
gether with the fact that equipment is poor and 
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A New Spirit 
in Korea 


By PAUL S. CRANE* 


hard to get, and the fact that there is a spirit of 
independence resulting from the freedom from 
Japanese control (they don’t want to substitute 
U. S. control), and you can see it is a job which 
will require a maximum of tact. This arrange- 
ment is for this first year only, after which we hope 
to get our own work going. 

At present the Provincial Hospital has room for 
309 patients but has only twenty because there is 
no heat and the patients refuse to stay in the cold. 
Who can blame them? At home they sleep on heated 
paper floors which they much prefer to our type of 
beds. They say these beds make their backs ache. 
In town there are four fine Christian doctors, each 
with his own small hospital. Only one of these has 
an M. D. from a Japanese medical school. Last 
night I helped one doctor reduce a intersusception 
of the ileum in the large bowel. We used spinal, 
operating without gloves (he has none and mine 
have not arrived). I am amazed how much these 
people are doing medically with so little training 
and so few drugs. Sulfa drugs and penicillin are 
worth more than gold here. 


One Dim Bulb 


You should have seen us last night. We operated 
by one dim bulb in an open room with panes out 
of the windows and cold air pouring in. The table 
was an old make-shift affair. There must have been 
twenty people (family, friends and curious towns- 
people) watching us. Some had colds, some were 
coughing, some had on woolen clothes and were 


(Continued on page 60) 


















“Where Is God?” 


Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe and Miss Margaret Archibald have recently arrived 
in Nagoya, Japan, and have been given a deeply moving welcome after an 
absence of more than seven years. In a recent letter Miss Archibald encloses 
this summary of a remarkable sermon preached in the auditorium of the 


Kinjo College. 


HERE is God?” Already the guest evan- 

gelist had been talking for an hour to the 

assembled body of one thousand college 
students at Kinjo Woman’s College in Nagoya, 
Japan. And before he began, there had been almost 
an hour of Christian witnessing by two other speak- 
ers. But here in this question was the heart of the 
message, and I was aware of the tense earnestness 
with which the young women were listening. 

Turning to the blackboard he hastily sketched a 
picture of the gate-like torii that marks a Shinto 
shrine. By its side he drew a wayside idol. 

“Is the living God to be found in these?” he 
asked. “How ridiculous! Of course God is not in 
any man-made idol. And yet we people in Japan 
have bowed before the Shinto shrine and wayside 
idols and concrete images of Buddha and thought 
to receive help. What good could this possibly do?” 
he asked as he went through the motions of such 
worship. “Only the other day an Occupation Force 
soldier was seen taking pictures of an old man 
bowing before an idol. This picture would be sent 
to America. What a bad impression of the intel- 
ligence of the Japanese people would come from 
seeing people doing anything so foolish. I had no 
use for religion until I learned of the living God, 
the Creator of the world who expressed His love 
in sending His own Son to die on the cross for the 
sins of man.” 


This was the freed Japan speaking. Here was 
“Freedom from Fear” and “Freedom of Speech.” 
No Japanese would have dared to talk about the 
traditions of the nation in such a manner under 
the regime of the Japanese militarists. And yet there 
has been repeated evidence of the fact that such 
thoughts had been seething in the minds of many 
of the people. 

The power of the Holy Spirit was in the evan. 
gelist’s words and was at work in the hungry hearts 
of those girls. Earnestly he pleaded for them to 
accept the Saviour and to give their lives as wit- 
nesses of His gospel of love. Scores of the students 
expressed a desire to accept this challenge. 

Here was one answer to the question that I have 
been asking since starting back to Japan: “After 
seven years’ absence and all that has happened in 
Japan during these years, what will it be like to 
return to teaching at the Kinjo?” 

To me it means that thoughtful people are dar- 
ing to think and are daring to speak, that the 
Christian leaders are feeling the responsibility of 
giving the truth to the nation, that hearts want 
the truth. 

It also means that youth is eager to hear more 
of this truth, for it would try even the patience of 
a Japanese audience to sit motionless from 9:00 to 
12:30 o'clock unless they were listening to the very 
words of life. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


right off the dusty street. We prepared the abdomen 
with iodine, the only available antiseptic, and just 
enough alcohol to get some of it off, there being no 
more. The instruments were crude Japanese affairs, 
hemostats with big blunt tips and the doctor had 
only four of them. So in we went. Everything went 
well, however, much to my surprise, or should I say 
to the earnest prayer offered before we began. The 
patient seems fine today and I have just enough 
sulfa drugs with me to use on him should he de- 
velop a serious infection. 
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WELCOME 


It is truly heart-warming and pitiful to see the 
welcome we have received. Nearly everyone in the 
city, it seems, has come to extend a personal wel- 
come. This occupied the first few days and still they 
come. They realize American medicine is like magic 
compared to what they have, and the instinct for 
self-preservation is strong. There are many happy 
things to report. The new spirit of freedom here 
is really in sharp contrast to Korea under Japan. 
They still look on America as the liberator and 
are grateful for all we have done and are doing. 
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Mrs. Paul J. Coblentz 





Rev. Paul J. Coblentz . 


Rev. PAUL JOHN COBEENTZ 
Born in Springfield, Ohio 
Education: Springfield, Ohio, Senior High School 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia, B.A. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, B.D. 
Mrs. PAUL JOHN COBLENTZ 
Born in San Antonio, Texas 
Education: Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas 
Sherman High School, Sherman, Texas 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, B.A. 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Va., 
B.R.E. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coblentz are going to the West Brazil Mission 
as evangelistic missionaries. 


New Missionaries to Brazil 





Rev. W. Warrington Preston 


Mrs. W. Warringion Preston 


REV. W. WARRINGTON PRESTON 
Born in Jacksonville, Florida 
Education: Tryon High School 
Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina, A.B. 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, B.D. 
Mrs. W. WARRINGTON PRESTON 
Born in Ware Shoals, South Carolina 
Education: Greenwood, South Carolina, 
diploma 
Lander College, Greenwood, South Carolina, A.B. 
Peterson’s Commercial School, diploma 


High School, 


The Prestons have two children, Anne Rae, age 4, and 
Margaret Lois, age 5. They are going to the East Brazil Mis- 
sion as evangelistic missionaries. 





Missionary Departures and Arrivals 


DEPARTURES 


Brazil: Rev. and Mrs. L. M. Henderlite, from Baltimore, Md., 
November 15. 
China: Rev. and Mrs. R. P. Richardson 
Mrs. A. A. Talbot 
From San Francisco, American President Line, S. S. Marine 
Adder, November 28. 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


ARRIVALS 


Africa: Miss Florence Lewis. Emergency furlough. Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, New York, November 23. 

Mexico: Mr. and Mrs. Richmond McKinney crossed the 
border, September 15. 

Korea: Dr. R. M. Wilson, who has been in Korea in the 
service of the Army, arrived in the United States with 
Mrs. Wilson on the S.S. President Polk, September 23. 
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The 1948 Auxiliary Birthday Objective 


To Train More 


Christian Workers 


By HENRY WADE DvuBOSE* 


crisis quite similar to that which it faced at 

the beginning of the Christian era. In every 
land anti-Christian forces aggressively oppose the 
gospel of Christ and seek to destroy its influence. 
At the same time, millions of people yearn for some 
way of escape from the current chaos, for some mes- 
sage of hope. 

Christ is the only answer. And the church is the 
only agency that can make Christ known. In the 
providence of God, human destiny waits upon the 
ministry of men and women who know Christ and 
are consecrated to His service. 

Never was there more urgent need for a host of 
devoted and competent Christian workers. “The 
harvest is ... plenteous, but the labourers are few.” 
God is calling for men and women who will give 
their lives to making Christ known and to teaching 
people to observe His commandments. 

To this task God calls laymen as well as ministers, 
women as well as men. It was so from the beginning. 
The Apostles began their work as laymen. “Help 
those women which laboured with me in the 
gospel,” pleaded the Apostle Paul. Today the 
Church is becoming keenly aware of its urgent need 
for lay workers, trained for Christian service. Pas- 
tors are pleading for lay assistants. Mission fields are 


: ROUND the world today Christianity faces a 


*President, General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 
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calling for laymen as well as ministers, for women 
as well as men. Juvenile delinquency and wide. 
spread ignorance of the Word of God make glar- 
ingly evident the need for competent Bible teachers. 

In selecting the General Assembly’s Training 
School for Lay Workers as the major beneficiary of 
its 1948 Birthday Offering, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., has challenged 
the women of our Church to devote their gifts toa 
cause that is vital to all the causes of the Church. 
Into every synod of the Church and every mission 
field, alumnae of the Training School have gone to 
render faithful and effective service to the cause of 
Christ. By their loyal support of the Training 
School throughout its history, the women of the 
Church have contributed largely to this result. 

Today the Church is calling for many more 
trained workers. To meet this increasing need the 
General Assembly has instructed the Training 
School to expand its program. The 1948 Birthday 
Gift will make this expansion possible. 

For the pastors who need help, for the young 
people who need leaders, for the Church agencies 
that are calling for qualified workers, and for the 
trustees and faculty of the Assembly’s Training 
School, I want to thank the leaders of the Woman's 
Auxiliary for making the Training School a bene 
ficiary of its next Birthday Offering, and the women 
of the Church for their generous interest in this 
vital canse. “We thank God and take courage.” 
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The 1948 Auxiliary Birthday Objective 


To Develop 


Our Church Home 


By J. RUPERT McGREGOR* 


ESS than a month ago I listened to a British 
educator, who is now a professor at New York 
University, tell a large gathering of college and 

university presidents and deans that a real explana- 
tion of why the millions of Americans turn to the 
movies, the radio, and comics every day might be 
found in three words, namely: escapism, dependa- 
bility, and credulity. Millions of people who seek to 
escape their present plight and fears have to depend 
upon something, and readily accept any promised 
security or way out. Col. Roy LeCraw, Director of 
the Presbyterian Program of Progress, is stirring 
large groups of men and women across our Church 
as he tells us that the Church has the only Way for 
man, and that what the Church has is the only 
thing that will save us from Communism and an- 
other war. 

Montreat, our church home, was established for 
religious and educational purposes, to be realized 
in religious conferences and educational institu- 
tions. How well that purpose has been fulfilled is 
attested by the tens of thousands of people of our 
own Church and other churches who speak with 
gratitude of what Montreat has meant to them. I 


*President, Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North Carolina 
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have heard, from many, such words as these, “‘I re- 
ceived the inspiration at Montreat that led me to 
begin putting my Church as a first in my life.” One 
of our able ministers told his congregation that he 
was at Montreat in conference when he was fully 
directed to enter the ministry. Who can estimate the 
spiritual influence of the twenty-seven conferences 
that we have had at Montreat in this year? Was not 
Dr. E. M. Conover, Director of the National Bureau 
of Architecture, correct when he wrote me, “I con- 
sider Montreat one of the great assets of America’’? 

The Trustees of the Board of Directors of Mon- 
treat are sincerely appreciative of the graciousness of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., in including Montreat as one objective of the 
1948 Birthday Offering. The women of the Church 
can be assured that the gift will help greatly in en- 
abling Montreat to bring a spiritual -blessing to the 
whole life of our Church. 

Montreat has meant a very great deal to the de- 
velopment and strength of our Woman’s Work. We 
are eager to serve you in a better way. This gift of 
yours, with the gifts of others, assures you of further 
development of Montreat as it seeks to serve the 
children, the youth, and the men and women of our 
Church. ; 
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“We shall not pull up stakes in Missouri 


until the job is done.” 


There’s Challenge in Missouri 


ISSOURI! So full of potentialities that the 

ministers of five of the strongest Southern 

Presbyterian churches in the Synod have, in 
a very real sense, closed their ears to “calls,” for they 
have shaken hands on a mutually determined prop- 
osition “not to pull up stakes in Missouri until the 
job is done.” 

Missouri! Standing second in the South, among 
the states where the Southern Presbyterian Church 
operates, in federal per capita income tax payments, 
Missouri holds thirteenth place among the seven- 
teen synods of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, both in per 
capita giving to the benevolence work of the Church 
and in current expenses and total gifts. 

Missouri! With 19,811 members of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, Missouri holds fourteenth 
place in membership among the synods. North 
Carolina is first in membership and is ninth in per 
capita giving; Texas is third in size and first in per 
capita giving. Alabama holds ninth place in mem- 
bership and is second in per capita giving. Georgia 
is fifth in size and is fourth in per capita giving. 
Arkansas is fifteenth in number of members and is 
seventh in per capita giving. 

These comparisons help to show the opportunity 
for spiritual growth in Missouri; indeed, study of 
Missouri’s stewardship reveals the very potential- 
ities those five ministers have found. That is why 
they have talked together and have determined to 
stay with Missouri until the people catch the vision 
and do the great things for the Church that the 
people of Missouri can do. 

The fact that Missouri is considered one of the 
border states in the General Assembly—out on the 
rim, someone has said—might seem sufficient reason 
for Missourians to feel that they are “away from the 
center of Church activities”; but out in Missouri 
the people do not think about distance from the 





*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN?* 


South, for Missouri has ever been in the South. One 
area, near Kansas City, actually is known as “Little 
Dixie,” and it is here that Southern tradition of 
the ante-bellum days still prevails. 

But in the cities the transfusion of Northern 
blood has had a permanent effect. One evidence of 
this is the fact that the Presbyterian Church stands 
to many Missouri Presbyterians simply as the Pres. 
byterian Church. Many are scarcely aware that 
there is any distinction between the Southern 
Church and the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

In the meantime the two churches seem to work 
together to the satisfaction of the individual mem- 
bers. One place where this is most pronounced is in 
Columbia, in the student center activities. Here 
Rev. Charles M. Pratt is pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and Rev. John Clayton is University 
pastor from the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. These 
ministers work together in the Presbyterian Student 
Center which is supported by both assemblies. A 
“Presbyterian Program for College Students” is pro- 
moted with high success. The church is too small 
to accommodate the worshipers, and two identical 
services are held by Mr. Pratt each Sunday morning, 
one at 10:15 and the other at 11:30 o’clock. 

The Student Center, which is located around the 
corner and about a block or so away from the 
church, is not large enough either, and a frame 
barracklike building addition has been constructed 
as an emergency measure. A building program is in 
the planning for the immediate future, to be spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., to meet the need in this 
great university center. But the work for and among 
the students, if and when the building program is 


Top picture: Rev. John Clayton, University pastor, Presby- 

terian Church, U.S.A., Columbia, Missouri, directs the activi- 

ties of a student group at supper. Center: Mr. Clayton 

counselling a student; the Student Center. Below: “An 
“At Home” with the Claytons. 
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completed, will be “Presbyterian,” with no leat-ings 
toward either Assembly as such. In fact, the plan 
includes incorporating the Student Center, and the 
church will remain affiliated with the Synod of 
Missouri, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

At Boonville, where Rev. Daniel B. Churton, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church (Southern), 
reaches Presbyterian students attending military 
school, no distinction is made between Northern or 
Southern church affiliation. The Presbyterian stu- 
dents are invited, they attend the services, and they 
participate in other activities of the church as far 
as the school regulations permit. This is true also in 
Lexington, where Rev. J. M. Stafford is pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church (Southern). No desig- 
nated student work is done either in Boonville or in 
Lexington, but Presbyterian students attend the 
Presbyterian church. 

In Springfield, according to Dr. F. W. A. Bosch, 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church (South- 
ern), and who teaches a Bible course at the South- 
west Missouri State Teachers’ College, no student 
program is maintained by his church; but he serves 
at the college chapel and is, he stated, “just like a 
chaplain” there. He did not state how many stu- 
dents had expressed Presbyterian preference, but his 
contacts are with all students seeking spiritual 
guidance, whatsoever denomination. No denomi- 
national work of any kind is done at the college, 
he said. 

In the opposite corner of the state, at Cape Gir- 
ardeau, according to Dr. Bernard A. McIlhany, who 
recently left there to accept a call to the First Pres- 
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Dr. F, W. A. Bosch, pas. 
tor of Westminster Pres, 
byterian Church, U. §, 
Springfield, Missouri 
counselling students a 
Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers’ College. 


byterian Church at Fulton, ‘very little contact ever 
was made with the students as Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers’ College.” One reason for this, he 
said, was the distance from the college to the 
church. Some of the students come in for worship 
services, but no program is planned especially for 
them by the Cape Girardeau church. 

No Southern Presbyterian churches are in Mary- 
ville, Warrensburg, or Kirksville, where other col- 
leges are located. 

Dr. MclIlhany, who has studied the Church 
program and the statistical reports of the Synod, 
points out that Missouri’s opportunity among stu- 
dents is unbounded. He said, “Within the borders 
of Missouri are: Washington University, with 10,000 
students; the University of Missouri, with 12,000, 
the Rollo School of Mines; the four state teachers’ 
colleges, with a combined enrollment of at least 
8,000 students; and other schools and colleges, which 
will bring the total student enrollment in institu- 
tions of higher education to something like 50,000. 
The challenge of these is tremendous, and our 
Church is only touching the surface of the problem.’ 
The “problem” which Dr. McIlIhany has in mind is 
that of reaching these young people with a Presby- 
terian program for spiritual growth, for he said, 
“What is needed, of course, is for people of means 
to catch the vision of what their means, if dedicated 7 
to Christian education, might accomplish.” 

As Chairman of Stewardship in the Synod of 
Missouri, Doctor McIlhany presented the report of 
the Synod Committee on Stewardship and audits to 
the Synod when it met in October at Farmington. 
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All Presbyterian students attending military 
school in Boonville, Missouri, find a welcome 
at the First Presbyterian Church, U.S., where 
Rev. Daniel B. Churton is pastor. The students 
take an active part in the choir. Left: Students 


leaving after the morning service of the church. 
Below: These students have found their place 
in the Youth Group of the church. 











The report was adopted as read, and it authorizes 
the use of 33.5 per cent of the total 1948-49 
benevolence quota for Christian education. This 
amounts to $53,600, and would be appropriated as 
follows: 


$ 5,000 to the General Assembly’s Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
g,ooo for the orphanage at Farmington 
10,200 for the School of the Ozarks 
19.400 for the Westminster College 
10,000 for~ Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Listed separately, and not included in the 33.5 
per cent, is an approved appropriation of $10,000 
for the student program at the University of 
Missouri. 

The total askings budget is $160,000. Right here 
it should be mentioned that the Synod of Missouri 
accepted the five-year Program of Progress quota of 
$256,258, as an “over-and-above-the-benevolent-bud- 
get” amount. This includes $23,645 for Christian 
Education to be included in the budget of the Synod 
and to be raised over the five-year period. 

The report to the Synod shows that the total 
benevolence contributions for General Assembly, 
Synod, and Presbytery in 1946-47 amounted to 
$207,934, which was 175 per cent of the askings for 
that year. It was this total benevolence gift, accord- 
ing to Dr. MclIlhany, that brought Missouri a per 
capita rating of thirteenth place in the General 
Assembly, for it amounted only to $10.50. The 
General Assembly average to benevolences is $13.28 
per member. So here is found another challenge in 
Missouri: to widen the stewardship vision. 

The stewardship report, as adopted by the Synod, 
states, “Since the per capita total givings of the 
Synod are considerably below that of the Assembly 
as a whole, and since the members of our churches 
are of the advantaged and not the disadvantaged 
group, your committee is of the opinion that the 
requests of the Synod are not inordinate . . . We 
recommend that the Synod, upon adoption of this 
report, be led in a prayer of thanks to God for the 
generous response to benevolence-cause needs by our 
people during the last year and a fervent supplica- 
tion that we may be even more generous in the 
time to come in view of the desperate plight of our 
suffering and torn world.” 

Discussing Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief in Missouri, Dr. MclIlhany said, “In view of 
the fact that we have in our Synod only about 20,000 
members, it seems that we are trying to carry on a 
very extensive Christian Education program. This 
necessitates an allocation to this cause of slightly 
more than one-third of the total benevolence ask- 
ings of our churches. How the Synod can do more 
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is quite beyond my comprehension. And yet,” he 
continued, “more should, and must, be done.” 

Dr. MclIlhany said he felt that the greatest need 
was for people of means in Missouri “to catch the 
vision of what their means could accomplish if dedi- 
cated to Christian education.” 

He referred to the School of the Ozarks, where 
the appeal of educating mountain children is so 
great that almost any week end finds there visitors 
of means, who make large contributions to this 
Christian educational enterprise. 


“But Farmington,” he said, referring to the 
Synod’s home for children, “has great unmet needs, 
And the financial needs of the work at Columbia 
are unmet. The call is sounded from both these 
places, awaiting some who will hear and give.” 


Sitting in his home, the Presbyterian Manse at 
Fulton, Dr. McIlhany asserted, “Here at Westmin- 
ster College, where men of culture have been fed 
into the body politic for almost a century, the things 
which are lacking overwhelm us. Today, to provide 
properly for the 600 students enrolled, we could 
well use a million, or two million dollars in new 
buildings, and ten million dollars in endowment. 
But where is the great vision for Westminster Col- 
lege? Missouri Presbyterians of great means could 
place this, their own college, among the first in the 
land.” 


Then he began to talk again about the challenge 
in Missouri, and said, “My feeling is that 20,000 
Southern Presbyterians in Missouri have the great- 
est challenge of this age in the 50,000 young men 
and young women in the colleges of this state who 
have expressed preference for the Presbyterian faith. 
Yet we are not in any sense meeting adequately this 
challenge. We are giving and spending only accord- 
ing to barest need, not according to the breadth and 
the depth of Christian vision.” 


Not only Dr. McIlhany, but other ministers and 
Presbyterian leaders of Missouri voiced the same 
sentiment. 


Said one minister, “The future of our Church 
here in Missouri depends in large measure, upon 
the manner in which Presbyterians see and meet the 
challenge that is here, and meet it in the biggest 
possible way.” 


So, in Missouri, this is the situation: North and 
South, working together, challenged by the fifty 
thousand students and building toward the Church 
of the future. Both Assemblies may well be chal- 
lenged by this vast horde of future leaders; but 
Southern Presbyterian ministers point to these as 
part of the potentialities in Missouri and are deter- 
mined “not to pull up stakes in Missouri until the 
job is done.” 
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The School of the Ozarks 





Exemplifies Stewardship 





By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


wife drove in to spend the week end at the 

School of the Ozarks, the mountain school 
for underprivileged high school boys and girls lo- 
cated near Hollister, Missouri. They were en route 
home from a vacation trip and came out of their way 
for this visit. 

Graham Clark, president-elect of the school, had 
received word that they were coming only a few 
hours ahead of their arrival; but the hostess at beau- 
tiful Anna Foster Wood Guest House was informed 
and all was in readiness for them when they drove 
up. The air was chill so a fire was laid on the great 
fireplace in the living room, making as cozy a set- 
ting as could be desired for these guests. 

The guests stood briefly before the fire to warm 
themselves and to express their delight at again 
being at this school, which they have loved for a 
long time. No one stays “in” at the School of the 
Ozarks, so very soon they were outside to “look 
things over” with Dr. R. M. Good, the school presi- 
dent, who has served in this capacity many years, 
and with Mr. Clark, who more recently assumed 
duties at the school. 

“Well,” the visitor said to Mr. Clark, “what do 
you need here?” Doctor Good stood by. The ques- 
tion was a familiar one to him. 

“We have just about everything,” Doctor Good 
said, “but naturally we always can look ahead to 
needs.” Mr. Clark stood looking out over the cam- 
pus, and said nothing. 

“Your plans for expansion next season,” said the 
man, turning to his hosts, “will mean you will need 
additional buildings, I would say. Just what are 
your plans?” 

It was explained that a course in vocational agri- 
culture was being contemplated and that ultimately 
they hoped to provide junior college work. 

This seemed to be a great opportunity for the 
visitors, and the man said, “When you start build- 
ing, send construction bills to me. 

Dr. Good graciously has been receiving gifts for 
the school so many years that he just stood silently, 


O~« Saturday not so long ago, a man and his 





“Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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but his face was wrapped in the smile which is so 
much a part of him that without it folks might not 
recognize him. Then the man continued, “I have 
great interest here and can help you some at this 
time, but you will want to get additional help, so 
just keep my name out of it.” 

At this Dr. Good and Mr, Clark said simultan- 
eously, “That is fine; that will be mighty fine.” 

Then they all stood together, looking out over the 
campus, as though each was visualizing this great 
institution as it expands in the years ahead. No one 
said much, but it was like a great drama passing 
before them. There was no fear of the future here— 
only fresh opportunity coming into the lives of 
mountain youth, helping to prepare them for 
world citizenship firmly grounded in those things 
which build strength of character, namely: educa- 
tion, vocational training, spiritual disce:nment. 
These are provided at the School of the Ozarks, 
and these Saturday afternoon guests were well aware 
of the potentialities there. 

“That’s mighty fine,” said Dr. Good. “We surely 
thank you.” 

“That is wonderful,’ said Mr. Clark, who has 
thanked several donors but not as many as has Dr. 
Good. “We surely appreciate your interest and your 
gift.” 

Now, actually it has taken longer to write the 
above sentences than it took the visitor, who is a 
Christian steward, and his wife to convey their 
wishes to the school heads. It happens often at the 
school; not to the extent of a quarter million dol- 
lars; but people love this institution and its great 
work, and contribute to it “as God hath prospered” 
them. 

Right at that time the faint sounds of construc- 
tion work could be heard, for two other buildings 
were going up on the campus—a commodious hos- 
pital and a music hall. The hospital is a gift from 
J. M. McDonald, a member of the board of trustees 
.who has been generous in his gifts to the school. 
The second floor of this building will provide ad- 
ditional dormitory space for girls. The music hall 
is a gift in memory of Clay E. Jordan, the donors 
being his wife, Mrs. Jordan, and his sister, Miss 
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Freshly picked tomatoes ready for the canning process. 
is boy is typical of those who live, work, and are 
educated at the School of the Ozarks. 


Ettie Jordan, of St. Louis. 

“Soon to be started in the center of the campus 
will be a beautiful chapel,” Mr. Clark said. He said 
that the churches. in the Synod of Missouri will be 
given an opportunity to contribute to this fund. 

Rev. Allison Williams, pastor, and also Bible 
teacher at the school, now conducts worship services 
in the auditorium of the administration building, 
which, until the magnificent stone building is 
erected, will be transformed into a sanctuary with 
pulpit to take the place of the rostrum lectern, a 
pulpit Bible, and a communion table. No longer 
will the students come stalking into the ‘hall, as all 
high school students stalk to auditorium meetings; 
but they will enter into the peace of a sanctuary 
with quietness, Mr. Williams hopes. Later, when 
the church edifice is ready, the hall in the adminis- 
tration building will revert to its original purpose, 
that of being a high school auditorium. 

There simply is no place to begin a story on the 
School of the Ozarks; one just plunges in. But this 
school has stood as an exemplification of Christian 
stewardship since its conception in prayer in the 
early years of this century, so any story from this 
school must touch on stewardship, because that 
could so easily be considered its “common denomi- 
Ktor,” so to speak. Few of those who know this 
institution today can think of it without thinking 
of the late Dr. William Ray Dobyns, who promoted 
its establishment, was devoted to it, and whose 
memory is revered to this day at the school. 
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The early purpose was to provide high school op. 
portunity in an area in south Missouri where little 
advantages were available; where the outlook was 
indeed, dismal. 

Not so today—expensive motor cars roll smoothly 
over paved roads around and through and in and 
out of the mountains; airfields are near by; there are 
newly.erected consolidated high schools and com. 
munity centers; freshly painted church buildings of 
various denominations are seen on many crossroads: 
farm agents have been successful in promoting bet- 
ter and more prosperous farming methods so crops 
are good more often than not, and that makes a 
great difference in any area. 

But, with all the general improvement and mod. 
ern touch today in these hills, there still are hun. 
dreds of teen-age Ozark boys and girls ready for 
high school each fall who could not enjoy this ad. 
ditional education if it were not for the School of 
the Ozarks. Thousands, literally thousands of such 
boys and girls have been turned down since the 
school was established, according to Dr. Good; and 
almost every week he has applications which can- 
not be granted, he reports. 

Yes, there are consolidated high schools in the 
Ozark area, but the less privileged attend these 
schools only the number of years the law requires; 
in fact, they are more than willing not to go at all 
because of that strange competition which exists 
among high school youth. 

Naturally they can’t all come to the School of the 
Ozarks at its present capacity; but the future of this 
school will treble, or possibly quadruple the enroll. 
ment. At present about 253 students are enrolled. 

There is no competition among the students at 
the School of the Ozarks; they study together, work 
together, play together in beautiful accord. Clothes 
are no high school problem there, for each student 
is limited to the suitable and the necessary rather 
than to the fads and foibles of the average high 
school youth. 

Always it must be remembered that these young 
people are chosen, and that only the worthy become 
students at the School of the Ozarks—the most am- 
bitious, most intelligent, most honest, and most 
promising boys and girls who have no money, Oo 
very little money, and who are so anxious to get an 
education that working for it becomes great fun. 
These are they who attend the Ozark school. 

And they work, too! A minimum of sixteen hours 
a week during school and all summer (with the ex: 
ception of one month’s vacation to each student) 
pays for board and keep and any “extras” desired. 
A student can buy anything he wants or needs at 
the school with work hours; and his work assign- 
ments must be pleasing to him, too. No one is ex- 
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pected or permitted to work under conditions which 
bring mental turmoil or make him unhappy. Always 
there is other work, so there is no need to make 
work seem distasteful to a degree that the worker 
feels under undue strain. Being tired at the end of 
a work period is not a hardship if the work has been 
done under pleasant and satisfying conditions. One 
youngster assigned to take care of the grass on the 
guest house lawn was found weeping one day while 
he trudged along a fence row. Finally he sobbed out 
loud that he did not like to work there; he felt so 
far away from other students. Naturally he was 
given consideration, for his character was being 
molded and no unnecessary compulsion is tolerated. 
Consequently rules are followed and there is little, 
if any, infringement. One motto seen here and there 
over the campus reads, “When a boy goes wrong a 
good man dies.” The School of the Ozarks builds 
good men—and good women. 

So, what do the students get for their labor? The 
very foundations for a useful life: education, voca- 
tional training, skills, arts, practical science, every- 
day association with their fellow men, training in 
conversation and the niceties of life, mastery of self. 
Fine, stalwart, self-composed Christian men and 
women have gone forth from the School of the 
Ozarks. Graduates of the School of the Ozarks have 
become leaders in their several lines; have qualified 
for college courses because their high school is 
fully accredited; have gone out in front in their 
classes—on scholarships, many of them—and they 
stand today in high places in the life and business 
of the whole land. 

Few, if any, according to Dr. Good, leave the 
school without Christ as personal Saviour, and as 
the motivating power in their lives. 


The boy is “bound to be” a printer if his aspirations 
come true, and they nearly always do for students at 
the School of the Ozarks. 
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The girls learn the intricacies of weaving, and much fine 
linen comes from the looms of the School of the Ozarks 
each week. 


But the school was built upon Christian faith. 
In its early years a story is told of a need for $800 
to meet certain debts. No money was in sight. Dr. 
Dobyns, who had the responsibility of paying the 
school’s bills, spent the night in prayer. The next 
morning a Christian steward came to Dr. Dobyns 
for advice on his use of $800 which had accumulated 
in his stewardship account. 

Still another time Dr. Dobyns called for a special 
offering in the First Presbyterian Church of St. 
Joseph, where he was then pastor, after praying that 
the Lord would provide money for the school’s 
debts. The offering topped the debts by two dollars, 

Today President Good will explain that th 
school costs about $100,000 annually for mainté 
nance, etc., and that it is not in debt. With no out 
look, or prospects, frequently he will open the 
morning mail to find checks sufficient to meet any 
immediate urgency. Contributions have always 
come in at just the crucial moment; sometimes at 
the rate of $1,000 a day, always with total receipts 
sufficient to keep the w heels running smoothly; and 
with every evidence that Christian stewards are 
aware of this school. Mr. Clark said that he has 
been amazed in the short time he has been associ- 
ated with the school to learn that California and 


(Continued on page 92) 
































A five-year-old sharing a book he brought from home. 


Creative work 
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The church weekday kindergarten is offering neyind ef 
for the religious development of litte fhildre 


In this article one of the ders it 


Through-the-Wek 


For Pre-School Childi&en 


Where Children Learn to Live Together 


OME with me into the children’s wing of a 
cs particular church. Through the first door we 

see an expanse of floor space covered with a 
soft green carpet. In one corner are wide shelves 
on which are placed washable rugs. The piano is 
in another corner. A large framed picture of Jesus 
and the children is hung low on a pale green wall. 
On Sunday this room is used by the three-year- 
olds, but for the weekday school it makes an ideal 
place for resting and for. music and rhythm. 

The next room we visit is also large. Again we 
note empty space, this time for building activities. 
Hollow blocks, trains, boats, and trucks ready for 
creative play are placed on low shelves in the back 
of the room. In an alcove there is a housekeeping 
center with a doll bed, dresser, stove, cabinet, table 
chairs, and other household materials that invite 
children to play. 

In another room, we find a set of shelves where 
attractive books are interestingly arranged. Near by 
are several small rocking chairs and a big rug where 
groups of children can gather. In this room there 
are tables which are used for work with creative 
materials. Against the wall are low shelves where 
crayons, paper, scissors, paste, and other supplies 
are kept. ; 

The floor in a smaller room near by is covered 
with linoleum. Here are easels for painting and 
linoleum-covered tables for clay work. Materials are 
kept on low shelves so the children can easily get 


*Director of kindergarten, First Presbyterian Church, Adanta, 
Georgia. 
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fering neyiand effective opportunities 


nt of little Mhildren. 


€ of the lelers in this work interprets it. 


Week Church School 


Child&n and Their Parents 


By MAMIE W. HEINZ* 


what they need without too much adult assistance. 
Close by is the lavatory where there are low wash 


ts basins and several toilets suited to the size of the 
- children. 
ves 
is Why the Through-the-Week Church School? 
— The pastor of this church had the conviction that 
ul. children could experience religion and grow spirit- 
ait ually through the right kind of living together in 
cal a well-planned environment. He believes the church 
needs to use its facilities and opportunities to en- 
“i courage Christian living by working with children 
an and parents at other times than just on Sundays. 
lor It seemed wasteful to use appropriate housing and 
ck equipment for so few hours a week. Parents had 
ng appreciated the religious education program for 
ale children, and during vacation Bible school they 
ite had asked for the expanded weekday service at the 
church. As an outcome of these desires and after 
ad a year and a half of planning, a church-school kin- 
by dergarten for four-and five-year-olds was started. 
re 
a Preliminary Planning 
re An executive committee for the church weekday 
ies kindergarten was appointed by the minister and 
approved by the Session. This committee is respon- 
ed sible for setting up standards, for securing the 
nd faculty for the school, and for deciding upon who 
re shall attend. The same committee also establishes 
ret policies, sets up and manages the financial budget, 
secures equipment, and evaluates the entire pro- 
mm gram, especially in relation to the educational pro- 


gram of the church. 
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Four-year-olds sharing and playing together. 


Suggested Study for a Local Church’ 


Is a church weekday kindergarten needed? 

Investigate the need and desire for such a school. 
See first whether the need is met elsewhere. Is the 
church ready to accept the responsibility for ade- 
quate provision for children? 

Where is a kindergarten needed? 

In a place where the standards for a good kinder- 
garten can be met. Investigate housing standards for 
a good educational program for pre-school children. 

How financed? 

The church must plan for a budget that will 
include adequate salaries of trained personnel, 
equipment, and supplies. This may be met jointly 
with tuition paid by parents for their children 
and by church assistance. 

Who plans? 

An educational committee composed of represen- 
tative people who are capable of planning. 

Who administers the school? 

The director should be a well-adjusted, Christian 
person with special training education for early 
childhood. 

Who shall come? 

The number of. children will depend upon the 


1 Adapted from a more detailed report prepared and adopted by 
the special class on Church-School Kindergarten in the summer ses- 
sion of the Assembly's Training School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Four-vear-olds cleaning house. 


size of the room or rooms, allowing 30 square feet 
per child, not more than 20 four-year-olds, or 25 
five-year-olds in any one group, even if the rooms 
are large. 

What learning experiences are provided? 

The curriculum of the kindergarten should be 
developed from the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren. Music, art, literature, science, play activities, 
and contacts with others will be used to enlarge 
each child’s experience and understanding. This 
can best be done through informal teaching. 

What school-home-church relationships are pro- 
vided? 

Parents should feel themselves to be a vital part 
of the program. This should result in closer per- 
sonal relationship with the church. The weekday 
school must be a part of the over-all planning of 
the church. (See also paragraph entitled “Work 
with Parents” on page 76.) 


Relationship of the Sunday School and 
Weekday School 


The benefits of the weekday kindergarten are 
more widely felt than just by the children enrolled. 
The director and the assistant teacher work also in 
the Sunday program, and the director meets with 
the entire staff of the pre-school or kindergarten 
division. All equipment is available for use on 
Sunday and for vacation Bible school. Groups are 
invited to use the outdoor equipment on special 
afternoons. The interest of parents has increased 
through the weekday program, with the church in 
general becoming more conscious of children’s needs 
and anxious to meet them adequately. The work 
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of the weekday school is pointing the way to in. 
creased effort in working with parents and in co- 
ordinating more closely the efforts of the church 
and the home for full development of the child 
and for better Christian living. 


Philosophy of the School 


Each child is an individual with his capacities 
for growth. He needs to know himself, to have 
opportunities to express what he feels and thinks, 
to do things for himself, to cultivate right attitudes 
and feelings, and to live satisfactorily with others. 
To do this he must have wise guidance and a 
chance to live in a comfortable environment. He 
must have materials and equipment with which 
to work. 

The child’s home, the people with whom he 
iives, the neighborhood in which he lives, his play, 
and each experience he has—all these influence the 
development of his personality. The kind of teacher, 
her understanding of children and her ability to 
meet their needs, has much to do with the real 
worth of the school. The church has a peculiar 
privilege in helping children develop and practice 
Christian ways of living, each child within the 
limits of his capacity. 


Learning Experiences 


There are certain needs and interests common 
to most children. However, the specific plans depend 
upon the individuals who make up the group. At 
all times the teacher must be sensitive to the needs 
of each child within the group and be able to pro- 
vide equipment, materials, and experiences needed 
to meet the interests—thereby leading on to new 
learnings. There must always be time, with no sense 
of hurry; a feeling of space, so no one is crowded; 
creative materials; and an understanding teacher. 

Play is important to the child. Through play he 
often reveals his thoughts and feelings as did 
Donnie, a five-year-old boy who had a new baby 
sister. The household had been upset and Donnie 
was a bit bewildered. He liked to play in the doll 
corner at kindergarten and in his treatment of the 
baby doll, he was reliving some’ of the happenings 
at home. One day Donnie had carefully tended the 
baby, had put her to bed and was busy setting the 
table for lunch when Anne came up to take the 
baby. Donnie exclaimed, “For gracious sake, don’t 
wake her up. Let’s have a ‘peaceful meal for once.” 

It was through play that Buddy first identified 
himself with the group. He clung to the green wheel- 
barrow for several days, first rolling the empty 
wheelbarrow around, then loading and unloading 
it with small blocks, always playing alone. 
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One morning he began to follow Donnie, who 
was pulling a wagon. Donnie turned around and 
looked, then the two went off together. A social 
play of a sort began. Later Buddy became a very 
helpful member of the group in block play. It 
hasn’t been easy for Buddy to express his thoughts 
in words, but he is finding other means of ex- 
pression in block building and painting. These 
materials are helping him to clarify his thinking 
and contribute to good social living. 

Edward, sitting upon the climbing box his first 
day of kindergarten announced, “I kick.” David 
across from him answered, “I hit.” With that 
Edward began to kick David who hit back. The 
teacher suggested that the climbing box was not a 
good place for kicking and hitting. David and 
Edward climbed down and began to kick and hit 
each other as they stood on the rug. They were 
alone. Since no one noticed them, this activity soon 
stopped. Then Edward went over to where Billy 
was building with blocks and began to kick the 
blocks. Billy looked up and said in his solemn 
way, “Why did you do that?” Edward looked at 
Billy a long time as if he could not quite under- 
stand, then walked away. Within three weeks 
Edward had stopped kicking and was asking, “May 
I play with you?” He had learned more acceptable 
ways of being one of the group. It took even less 
time for David to stop hitting. 

Bertha, age five, came into the kindergarten 
and stood, not defiant nor unpleasant, but on her 
face was a blank expression, not a flicker of interest 
in anything or anyone about her. In spite of several 
approaches made to attract her attention to some 
toy or activity, she stood as if she did not hear. 
After a long time she sat in a chair which was placed 
near her. This was repeated for several days. Then 
Bertha walked over to a table, chose a large black 
crayon from the basket, and: worked diligently color- 
ing a sheet of paper. For several days she continued 
this activity, gradually experimenting with other 
colors until she was making lovely designs using 
strong bright colors. Bertha came from a broken 
home. As the months went by, Bertha moved more 
freely about the kindergarten, but still seemed to 
be an observer rather than one of the group. The 
children accepted her on her own terms. The first 
outward sign of Bertha’s participation came when 
Jack tried to get a tricycle from Bob. Bertha stepped 
up and said, “Bob hasn’t had it before. It’s his 
turn.” Jack-accepted this; Bob rode away on the 
tricycle. Gradually Bertha became an accepted per- 
son in the group. Her desire for fair play was very 
strong. ‘Through release of her feelings in using 
creative materials, sympathetic understanding from 
the teacher and children, and a long space of time 
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Five-year-olds busy at work. 


for growth, Bertha found herself and became a 
better integrated person. 


Worship Experiences 

One September day the children were sitting upon 
the big rug when Jimmy was attracted by the noise 
of wind eutside. From where they sat they could 
look out the window at tall trees bending in the 
wind. Clouds were being blown about the sky. 
Leaves were whirling about. The group listened 
to the wind. Jean said, ‘Sometimes I hear thunder.” 
Billy added, “And I see lightning.” It was easy to 
talk then of different kinds of weather, but of how 
no matter the kind of day or night, God loves and 
cares. It is often at fleeting times like these that 
precious moments of real worship and sincere feel- 
ings of God’s love come to little children. 

At another time beautiful apples were brought 
to school and admired. Later they were cut into 
round slices so that the stars inside could be seen. 
This gave opportunity to talk of interesting and 
beautiful things that grow. Apples were served for 
lunch. A meaningful “thank you” to God was said. 


Christmas Experiences 

The children had enjoyed singing Christmas 
carols and hearing the Nativity story. They had 
asked to play the story and had worked out a 
combination of telling parts and acting parts. Each 
time the story was played, different children par- 
ticipated. They asked to have their parents come 
to see the Christmas tree and enjoy the songs and 
story, and a plan was developed whereby the visi- 
tors and children all participated. The children 
met the visitors and made them welcome, showed 
them the Christmas tree and special pictures. Then 
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Four-vear-olds cleaning house. 


size of the room or rooms, allowing 30 square feet 
per child, not more than 20 four-year-olds, or 25 
five-year-olds in any one group, even if the rooms 
are large. 

What learning experiences are provided? 

The curriculum of the kindergarten should be 
developed from the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren. Music, art, literature, science, play activities, 
and contacts with others will be used to enlarge 
each child’s experience and understanding. This 
can best be done through informal teaching. 

What school-home-church relationships are pro- 
vided? 

Parents should feel themselves to be a vital part 
of the program. This should result in closer per- 
sonal relationship with the church. The weekday 
school must be a part of the over-all planning of 
the church. (See also paragraph entitled “Work 
with Parents” on page 76.) 


Relationship of the Sunday School and 
Weekday School 


The benefits of the weekday kindergarten are 
more widely felt than just by the children enrolled. 
The director and the assistant teacher work also in 
the Sunday program, and the director meets with 
the entire staff of the pre-school or kindergarten 
division. All equipment is available for use on 
Sunday and for vacation Bible school. Groups are 
invited to use the outdoor equipment on special 
afternoons. The interest of parents has increased 


through the weekday program, with the church in 


general becoming more conscious of children’s needs 
and anxious to meet them adequately. The work 
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of the weekday school is pointing the way to in- 
creased effort in working with parents and in co- 
ordinating more closely the efforts of the church 
and the home for full development of the child 
and for better Christian living. 


Philosophy of the School 


Each child is an individual with his capacities 
for growth. He needs to know himself, to have 
opportunities to express what he feels and thinks, 
to do things for himself, to cultivate right attitudes 
and feelings, and to live satisfactorily with others. 
To do this he must have wise guidance and a 
chance to live in a comfortable environment. He 
must have materials and equipment with which 
to work. 

The child’s home, the people with whom he 
iives, the neighborhood in which he lives, his play, 
and each experience he has—all these influence the 
development of his personality. The kind of teacher, 
her understanding of children and her ability to 
meet their needs, has much to do with the real 
worth of the school. The church has a peculiar 
privilege in helping children develop and practice 
Christian ways of living, each child within the 
limits of his capacity. 


Learning Experiences 


There are certain needs and interests common 
to most children. However, the specific plans depend 
upon the individuals who make up the group. At 
all times the teacher must be sensitive to the needs 
of each child within the group and be able to pro- 
vide equipment, materials, and experiences needed 
to meet the interests—thereby leading on to new 
learnings. There must always be time, with no sense 
of hurry; a feeling of space, so no one is crowded; 
creative materials; and an understanding teacher. 

Play is important to the child. Through play he 
often reveals his thoughts and feelings as did 
Donnie, a five-year-old boy who had a new baby 
sister. The household had been upset and Donnie 
was a bit bewildered. He liked to play in the doll 
corner at kindergarten and in his treatment of the 
baby doll, he was reliving some’ of the happenings 
at home. One day Donnie had carefully tended the 
baby, had put her to bed and was busy setting the 
table for lunch when Anne came up to take the 
baby. Donnie exclaimed, “For gracious sake, don’t 
wake her up. Let’s have a ‘peaceful meal for once.” 

It was through play that Buddy first identified 
himself with the group. He clung to the green wheel- 
barrow for several days, first rolling the empty 
wheelbarrow around, then loading and unloading 
it with small blocks, always playing alone. 
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One morning he began to follow Donnie, who 
was pulling a wagon. Donnie turned around and 
looked, then the two went off together. A social 
play of a sort began. Later. Buddy became a very 
helpful member of the group in block play. It 
hasn’t been easy for Buddy to express his thoughts 
in words, but he is finding other means of ex- 
pression in block building and painting. These 
materials are helping him to clarify his thinking 
and contribute to good social living. 

Edward, sitting upon the climbing box his first 
day of kindergarten announced, “I kick.” David 
across from him answered, “I hit.” With that 
Edward began to kick David who hit back. The 
teacher suggested that the climbing box was not a 
good place for kicking and hitting. David and 
Edward climbed down and began to kick and hit 
each other as they stood on the rug. They were 
alone. Since no one noticed them, this activity soon 
stopped. Then Edward went over to where Billy 
was building with blocks and began to kick the 
blocks. Billy looked up and said in his solemn 
way, “Why did you do that?” Edward looked at 
Billy a long time as if he could not quite under- 
stand, then walked away. Within three weeks 
Edward had stopped kicking and was asking, “May 
I play with you?” He had learned more acceptable 
ways of being one of the group. It took even less 
time for David to stop hitting. 

Bertha, age five, came into the kindergarten 
and stood, not defiant nor unpleasant, but on her 
face was a blank expression, not a flicker of interest 
in anything or anyone about her. In spite of several 
approaches made to attract her attention to some 
toy or activity, she stood as if she did not hear. 
After a long time she sat in a chair which was placed 
near her. This was repeated for several days. Then 
Bertha walked over to a table, chose a large black 
crayon from the basket, and: worked diligently color- 
ing a sheet of paper. For several days she continued 
this activity, gradually experimenting with other 
colors until she was making lovely designs using 
strong bright colors. Bertha came from a broken 
home. As the months went by, Bertha moved more 
freely about the kindergarten, but still seemed to 
be an observer rather than one of the group. The 
children accepted her on her own terms. The first 
outward sign of Bertha’s participation came when 
Jack tried to get a tricycle from Bob. Bertha stepped 
up and said, “Bob hasn’t had it before. It’s his 
turn.” Jack-accepted this; Bob rode away on the 
tricycle. Gradually Bertha became an accepted per- 
son in the group. Her desire for fair play was very 
strong. Through release of her feelings in using 
creative materials, sympathetic understanding from 
the teacher and children, and a long space of time 
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Five-year-olds busy at work. 


for growth, Bertha found herself and became a 
better integrated person. 


Worship Experiences 

One September day the children were sitting upon 
the big rug when Jimmy was attracted by the noise 
of wind eutside. From where they sat they could 
look out the window at tall trees bending in the 
wind. Clouds were being blown about the sky. 
Leaves were whirling about. The group listened 
to the wind. Jean said, “Sometimes I hear thunder.” 
Billy added, “And I see lightning.” It was easy to 
talk then of different kinds of weather, but of how 
no matter the kind of day or night, God loves and 
cares. It is often at fleeting times like these that 
precious moments of real worship and sincere feel- 
ings of God’s love come to little children. 

At another time beautiful apples were brought 
to school and admired. Later they were cut into 
round slices so that the stars inside could be seen. 
This gave opportunity to talk of interesting and 
beautiful things that grow. Apples were served for 
lunch. A meaningful “thank you” to God was said. 


Christmas Experiences 

The children had enjoyed singing Christmas 
carols and hearing the Nativity story. They had 
asked to play the story and had worked out a 
combination of telling parts and acting parts. Each 
time the story was played, different children par- 
ticipated. They asked to have their parents come 
to see the Christmas tree and enjoy the songs and 
story, and a plan was developed whereby the visi- 
tors and children all participated. The children 
met the visitors and made them welcome, showed 
them the Christmas tree and special pictures. Then 
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the entire group went into the choir loft of the 
church where the organist played carols as the 
children requested. Visitors and children sang to- 
gether; then all returned to the kindergarten where 
the Christmas story was played and told. “Merry 
Christmas” was sung, and everyone departed with 
a feeling of inner glow because of the joy of to- 
getherness. 


Friends and Helpers 

The minister invited the children to his study 
where he showed them his collection of rocks and 
other interesting things. This was another of the 
varied contacts he seeks with the children who 
count him as a real friend. 

The organist often plays for the children, telling 
them much about the organ and helping them 
to listen to different tones. The children ask for 
songs they know and enjoy singing them. This is a 
happy experience in the church and makes for a 
deeper understanding and appreciation. 

At Thanksgiving three baskets were decorated 
with orange paper and were filled with fruit which 
the children brought for the church janitors and 
maid. It was fun to surprise these three church 
helpers and wish them a happy Thanksgiving. The 
pleasure and expression of thanks of these helpers 
brought a learning situation to the children that 
led them to appreciate those who help keep the 
church clean. 

The Power Company linemen were working in 
front of the church preparing for trackless trolleys 
soon to be used. The children watched different 
crews of men working from time to time. They 
talked to them, asking questions. Later they found 
pictures of people who helped in the city and heard 
stories about them. This experience helped to de- 
velop respect for work and real appreciation for 
workers. A ride on the trolley, each child paying 
his own fare, climaxed this happy experience. 

Gene, the Negro yard man, was cutting the grass 
one day with a large mower drawn by a motor. 
When he saw the children were interested in watch- 
ing him, he stopped and showed them how the 
blades worked. They felt the big rubber tires and 
the steel blades. Gene’s talking to them and an- 
swering their questions gave them a friendly touch 
with a person of a different race. 


Purposes and Values 

So in living together, seeking opportunities for 
worth-while experiences, using creative materials, 
growing a bit more thoughtful of others, sharing 
more willingly, becoming more appreciative of 
others and what they do for us, learning to respect 
ourselves and others, we develop Christian _per- 
sonality. As William Kilpatrick, in Childhood Edu- 
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cation, said, “Our children will learn what they 
live and they build this at once into character”? 


Work with Parents 

Family life is the most dominant influence in the 
life of the child. To understand the child and his 
needs, to plan adequately for him, the church- 
school teachers need to know him in his home en- 
vironment. Also the parents of the child need to 
know the teachers and the church environment. 
Only as those vitally interested in the child work 
together and share their ideas and plans can the 
best development take place. The Bible verses, 
stories, poems, and songs used at home have a place 
in the school plans and those learned at school are 
shared at home. The teachers and parents need to 
have a wealth of materials in their minds, ready 
for use when the proper moment comes—“baggage 
of the mind,” one well-known educator calls this. 
To choose this material, one must discover general 
and individual interests of children and _ find 
stories, poems, songs, and statements of truth that 
will enrich these interests. Appreciation of God’s 
world, his wonderful gifts, our church as a friendly 
place, our family, friends, helpers, thanksgiving, 
God our loving Father, Jesus as His Son who loves 
us, are some of the suggested subjects about which 
we may find appropriate material. Most parents 
will appreciate such material for use in the home. 

Parents need to feel a welcome at the church 
kindergarten. At various times they are asked to 
come. On Hallowe’en they were invited to come 
for lunch, which consisted of fruit juice and cookies 
which the children helped to make. In the fall each 
mother was asked to spend a whole session at kinder- 
garten. It was so arranged that not more than two 
mothers visited at a time. At Christmas another 
experience was enjoyed together. Meetings with par- 
ents are held at various times. The director of the 
kindergarten and the assistant teacher visit each 
home at least once a year. 

When parents were asked how they would like 
to contribute to the kindergarten program, there 
were offers to help cook on special occasions, to use 
cars for excursions, to play the piano or other musi- 
cal instruments, to arrange flowers and tell stories. 
One father brought a prism, told the children about 
it and let them play with the sunlight colors. A 
grandfather brought his kodak and took pictures 
of the children and the school. The director en- 
courages individual conferences and is ready at all 
times to make arrangements for these. It has been 
found that this close association with parents in 
the weekday school has brought about a greater 
interest in the entire plan for children in the church. 


2 Childhood Education, September, 1946. Annual subscription. 
Price, $3.50. Single copies, 40 cents. 
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day a new hand has been placed to the task 

that is set before the Church. In every organ- 
ization this new strength is being felt. It is the 
strength of the Young Adults of the Church. 
Thought of for many years as “the forgotten group 
in the Church,” they have at long last come into 
their own and are taking their rightful places beside 
those who have carried the work of the Church for 
many years, assuming responsibility and adding en- 
thusiasm and energy to every phase of the Church’s 
life and work. 

This has come about in a number of ways—the 
country-wide awakening of the young adults them- 
selves and the awakening of the agencies of the 
Church itself to the need for younger life to carry 
on the work already started. 

The Church came to the realization that “dis- 
placed” young adults were being moved from place 
to place on service orders and those who were per- 
manently stationed in urban areas, along with those 
who were still at home, needed something more to 
build a life upon than the secular entertainments. 
During these war years local groups were formed 
by the young adults themselves for fellowship and 
study. Some of these groups were evening study 
groups, some were Sunday morning classes, while 
some were established for social purposes only. The 
result was a common interest in the Church and a 
vital interest in the agencies and causes of the Pres- 
byterian Church. As men and women began to re- 
turn to their homes from these years of service, they 
found that the home church had such an organiza- 
tion for them, or, not finding one, they set about 
organizing one for themselves. They desired to take 
up the places of leadership and work in the Church. 
They had carried grave responsibilities during the 
war years; they had engaged in the most scientific 
of wars; they had been leaders in industries; they 
had come back home more mature than many of 
those who had stayed home; they had set up their 
own homes in many cases; they had the responsibi- 
lities of the family; many of them went into business 
for themselves; many shared business responsibili- 
ties with others. Why should they not take upon 
hemselves, as well as share with others, some of 
he responsibilities of the Church? 

It was inevitable that as local groups heard of 
other local groups, interest spread. The first evi- 
ence of a gathering of such smaller organizations 
nto a larger organization was the formation of the 

oung Adult Fellowship of Birmingham Presbytery, 
Birmingham, Alabama. This group has been in ex- 
stence for over two years and is composed of some 
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“Miss Marietta Yarnell, a young adult of Montreat, N. C. 
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Young adults are ready and 


anxiously await the call 


of the Church to activity. 


Does your church need their enthusiasm, 


Young Adults 
Want to Work! 


By MARIETTA YARNELL* 


24 local organizations with a membership of over 
500, holding monthly meetings. 

At the beginning of this interest in the Young 
Adults of the Southern Presbyterian Church, one 
was called into the Richmond office of Adult Work 
to assist and provide for the needs of such groups— 
Mr. Roy Hogrefe. Aside from the fact that he has 
been and is ready to assist, in any way possible, 
groups seeking information and suggestions, much 
useful and encouraging literature has been pub- 
lished for use by these groups under his direction 
and supervision. 

During the summer each year as the Committees 
of the Church hold their Assembly-wide conferences 
at Montreat, they periodically include a conference 
known as the “Adult Conference.” As the planning 
committee, composed of representatives of our As- 
sembly Agencies, met in Atlanta in March, 1947, to 
consider plans for this conference, it was deemed 
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wise to change the nature of this proposed confer- 
ence, and this Adult Conference became a Young 
Adult Conference. Young Adult representatives were 
added to the conference planning committee, and as 
planning for the conference continued through the 
months that preceded the summer season, enthusi- 
asm grew and interest hit a new high. This was not 
going to be just an ordinary conference—that was 
a fact plain to be seen. This was going to be the 
birth of a new day in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church! And so it was! 

On hand August 7 (the opening day of the Con- 
ference) were 214 Young Adults (instead of the 
wistfully anticipated 100) from every Synod of the 
General Assembly, and they were there wanting to 
know! They wanted to know about everything. 
What can we do to make this the world of peace 
that we all want? What can I do to make my life 
more of an example of Christ’s love and power in 
me and for all men? How can we help our children 
to learn to know and love Him and to make our 
homes more of a blessing and influence for good 
in our community? This is my Church and I want 
to know more about it: its history, its beliefs, and 
how I can help it. I want to know what the Church 
has for me and what I can do in its program. These 
and many, many more questions were among those 
that the Young Adults came bringing. To answer 
these there were present some of the ablest leaders 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

To speak on “A Christian Looks at His World” 
there was Colonel Roy LeCraw, Director of the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress. Dr. O. L. Graham 
emphasized the responsibility of Christian parents 
in the home in his message on “The Christian 
Home.” He spoke practically and helpfully. Rev. 
J. W. McQueen spoke on “The Church—Why Are 
We Committed to It?” with Mrs. McQueen leading 
the discussion which followed. “The South Today” 
was discussed by Dr. John H. Marion, Jr., of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as he presented our social and eco- 
nomic backwardness and set us thinking on what 
we could and should do about it. Dr. John W. 
Melton brought one of the outstanding addresses of 
the Conference on Saturday morning as he pre- 
sented ““The Church Has the Answer”—the answer 
to world peace through a program beginning with 
ourselves, then our neighborhood, our community, 
our state, and our world, through Evangelism. 

Then, there was the time when we desired to find 
out how and what other groups were doing. This 
period was conducted by Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, 
Chairman of the Young Adult Subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Adult Work. Many interesting 
developments came out of this meeting. Ideas were 
exchanged for work to be done and how to do it. 
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Inspiration and enthusiasm spread like wildfire. 
Surely it was revealed that the Young Adults of the 
Church are ready to plunge into the swim of thing; 
and they mean to “swim’—there’ll be no sinking, 

Sunday morning the morning worship was held 
in Anderson Auditorium with Dr. W. A. Benfield 
Jr., vice-president of the Louisville Theological 


Seminary, preaching on “Winning People to 
Christ.” At the Sunday afternoon session a discus. 
sion of “Visitation Evangelism’’ was led by Dr. H. 
H. Thompson, Director of Evangelism for the As. 
sembly, and Rev. Marc Weersing of Jackson, Miss. 
issippi. Conversation groups followed this discussion 
concerning specific topics of Evangelism. 

The Young Adult Conference was brought to a 
close on Sunday evening by a challenging vision of 
the opportunity of evangelism in the world which is 
open to the Christian church today. Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton was the speaker. 

Since Montreat is located in Western North Caro. 
lina in the Blue Ridge Mountains bordering the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park—one of 
the most beautiful sections of the world—there was 
much of beauty and interest to see. There were trips 
to Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak east of the Rocky 
Mountains, trips to the famous Biltmore Estate 
just outside of Asheville, and on the grounds ol 
Montreat there were hikes, swimming parties, water- 
melon cuttin’s, shuffleboard games, tennis, horseshoe 
pitchin’, directed recreation, and just plain rest. 

Have you readers begun to wonder, “Well, just 
what is this creature you call a Young Adult, any- 
way?” This question is a bit hard to answer because 
there is nothing really peculiar or unusual about a 
Young Adult. They are the adults of the Church 
who are nearest the ages of twenty-four to thirty-six. 
However, this definition of age is not wholly ade 
quate. We are more and more believing that being 
called a Young Adult is not so much a matter of age 
as it is a matter of certain interests, experiences, and 
needs that come to adults early in their adult life. It 
has been proposed that young adults are those who 
have recently passed or are passing through such 
experiences as: Finishing formal school; attaining 
political majority; becoming economically inde 
pendent of their parents; leaving the parental home: 
being married; and leaving the armed forces. 4 
person who has recently passed several of thes 
milestones is really entering upon adulthood ant 
may be considered a Young Adult. 

The Young Adults are ready and anxiously await 
the call of the Church to activity. The Church 
needs the enthusiasm, interest, energy and consecta- 
tion of this group as they (the Young Adults) need 
the direction, inspiration, and call to service by the 
Church. 
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What did the youth of America discover at Oslo? 


What did they learn about themselves? 


An official youth delegate from our Church tells us. 


Some Shocks of Oslo 


By MARY-STARKE HIGGINBOTHAM* 


S a sudden shock to those of us who are 
A Americans, Oslo reflected the situation today 

in the church and in the world—a situation 
of utter confusion, a sin-ridden, chaotic world, a 
fumbling mass of humanity who listens to no 
authoritative Voice, and a searching mass of hu- 
manity who desires to listen to an authoritative 
Voice but never accepts all the instructions because 
of selfishness within themselves. I place in this 
last category those of us who were American dele- 
gates to Oslo. 

A Pennsylvania girl returning on the ship said, 
“We American Christian young people are spiritual 
babes.” We knew less about the Bible, less about 
the ecumenical church, less about world conditions, 
and less about the experience of prayer than did 
delegates representing other peoples. 

In Oslo we were found to have more facts about 
the Bible than other delegates. Our memories were 
responsive about Bible origins, composition, prin- 
cipal characters, and the Book’s prominent place in 
life. However, our admiration went out to the dele- 
gates who could handle the text, knew their way 
around the Testaments, and understood that God 
was having a conversation with them—twentieth- 
century young people—through the words of the 
text itself. 

Dr. D. T. Niles, of Ceylon, said the Bible is con- 
cerned with God’s ideas, his deeds, and his plans. 
The concern of the Bible is not simply to set forth 
God, but it is the place where God can come to 
meet us. “The basic history of human life consists 
in the relation of every event to God’s ultimate 
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7 Director of Religious Education, Presbyterian Church, Charles 
Town, West Virginia, and Official Youth Delegate ta Osle from 
the Presbyterian Church, U. § 


FEBRUARY, 1948 


purpose, which is to make a world that will live in 
conformity with His will.” Has this basic principle 
been instilled in American Sunday-school youth? 
The only authority for the Christian is the Bible. 
Other young people do not let the bustling of life 
push out their times of long, concentrated study of 
the message God is trying to speak to them through 
the Bible. Only as we train youth honestly and 
patiently to study the Bible can they find God's 
message for them. In our Sunday-school curriculum, 
Youth Fellowship programs, and conference classes 
we feel desperately the need for Bible study helps 
and outlines, theological pamphlets, and books 
which bring the historic Christian faith into terms 
which have a message for our lives day by day. 

In discussing this inadequacy in Biblical inter- 
pretation on the part of Oslo-Americans and the 
question of the type of Bible study needed in the 
United States, Mr. Kenneth Reeves of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., suggests we change our 
method of approach. “Must not this: change of type 
of study come in the decision of Christian educators 
and teachers to look upon the Bible not only as a 
venerable and ancient book about God and creation, 
the history of Israel, and the life of Jesus: but also 
as the living, present-moment Word of God for 
personal guidance and for the situation in political 
and social questions? The historical method is in- 
teresting but only as meaningful as other history. 
The method of looking for ethical principles is a 
dull business for young people who want to know 
about life’s meaning rather than to acquire virtues. 
A Word from God for your life, for vour self, for 
vour situation is a challenge and it asks your rejec- 
tion or your loving obedience. Young people are 
not asking for objective, ‘scientific’ Bible study. They 
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want to believe in God.” 

We met at Oslo under the theme that “Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” Yet from the very beginning of our 
discussions and meetings we became painfully aware 
of the apparent contradictions of our theme in every 
aspect of life. One of the most shocking was, and is, 
that Christ is not always Lord in the churches. We 
found the Church divided. We were reluctant to 
look at our antagonistic divisions and lack of in- 
discriminate love. We had forcibly pressed upon us 
the inability of the communions of Christendom 
to observe the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at a 
common table. We were amazed at what a wide 
variety of theological thinking was represented when 
the various youth at Oslo made so simple and basic 
a statement as “Jesus Christ is Lord.” What seemed 
important to some was of little significance at all to 
others. Those of us from the Southern Presbyterian 
Church were ashamed that the Reformed family 
in America has so many divisions and we prayed 
together that we might be one. Also, we were fearful 
lest our churches become so identified with society 
that we would lose our sense of uniqueness and 
evangelistic drive, and substitute social custom for 
God’s law of righteousness and love. 

Oslo revealed the inadequacy of our conscience 
as Christian members of our United States. The 
question continuously put to us there was, “What 
do Christians in the United States think about 
such-and-such an action of the United States govern- 
ment?” We confess that on most of the issues we 
had formed our opinions, if any, as Americans and 
had not considered consciously what a Christian at- 
titude should be. On the colonial problem, for ex- 
ample, young people from India wondered what, if 
anything, American Christians had done to help 
them. Many delegates from African and Asiatic 
colonies approached U. S. delegates at first with fear 
and suspicion, hardly knowing what our attitude 
would be toward their desire for self-government. 
We discovered that America was criticized by Chris- 
tians of many lands for her imperialism. For the 
most part they interpreted “imperialism” in terms 
of American business interests which often work 
against the peace and welfare of their countries. In 
many incidents we were ignorant about what the 
American government is doing in other countries. 
We were amazed at the effect of American movies 
on the world. Many of them convey to the nations 
a picture of a luxury-loving, indolent, gangster- 
ridden nation. From one we heard, ‘According to 
the movies, Americans spend their time either 
kissing each other or killing each other.”” American 
movies make a tremendous profit on the world mar- 
ket, cultivating everywhere false impressions of the 
United States and spreading Hollywood morals and 
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philosophy around the world. The contents of ce 
tain American magazines sold abroad are equally 
to be deplored. 

Some of us may feel that part of these criticisms 
is unfair, but because of their number, we question 
seriously our teaching methods of the past and 
reconsider the kind of education we will need for 
youth in America, beginning today. Educators of 
all American Christian youth should urge them to 
study our economic system, the relations of profit. 
seeking business interests to the policies of our State 
Department, and the consequence of our policies on 
the lives of subject and underprivileged peoples of 
the world. Our political ideas must come finally 
under the judgment of God’s righteous will. We 
must listen to the voice of criticism of Christian 
youth of other lands, for perhaps God is speaking 
to us through them. If the will of God shatters our 
political plans, this we must allow, and collecting 
the pieces, prayerfully begin again. 

At the beginning of this article, Christian Amer- 
icans were identified with “a searching mass of 
humanity who desires to listen to an authoritative 
Voice but never accepts all the instructions because 
of selfishness within themselves.” God has said to 
us, “J will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go: I will guide thee with mine 
cye.”” What more can we ask on the part of God? 
We ourselves don’t “go to class” in prayer often 
cnough to receive this instruction and this guidance. 
We place our confidence in ourselves. At Oslo Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller of Germany proclaimed that 
man has said he is lord of the future, but we know 
that only Christ Jesus is Lord of the future. “Jesus 
is coming to meet us. We must be on our way to 
meet Him. The fact that He will come leaves no 
ground for present idleness and inactivity, but forces 
us to live our lives of faith in full activity.” Christ 
is not Lord in our own lives as long as we continue 
to put our faith in ourselves, even when bringing 
His gospel of love to others. 


At Oslo God revealed how truly He has bound 
together the destinies of Christians in all lands. The 
world is looking to America, but there is the ques- 
tion of whether or not we have the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and political leadership the world needs. 
Teachers of youth have to proclaim Jesus Christ as 
Lord of the Bible, of the church, of world affairs, 
and of an individual’s prayer life. Our method of 
education must teach youth to think on the world 
level instead of acquiring a storehouse of knowl- 
edge unrelated to living. Instead of waiting for a 
war to come along for Christian young people to 
have experience in world life at its worst, prepare 
them for world life now. We are one world, one 
people, and members of the one body of Christ. 
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MEDITATION 


Lord 


“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name: 

“That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; 

“And that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.’”—Philippians 2:9-11 


of deepest significance. They indicate who He is. Someone has designated 


Ter names and titles given Jesus, as He walks through the Gospel record, are 
them “the wonderful names of our wonderful Lord.” 


I follow the shepherds to Bethlehem and hear His name pronounced “Jesus,” 
“for it is He that shall save his people from their sins.” (A.s.v.) My heart responds 
to the name that saves. I hear Him speak of Himself as “the Son of man,” thus 
identifying Himself with His people, showing humility, sympathy and love in 
meeting human need. Ah, yes, I need a Brother, Friend. 

He is acclaimed “the Christ,” fulfilling Old Testament prediction. Undoubt- 
edly this is the promised Messiah. He comes on the scene as “Master” (teacher) 
and I join with others, “Never man spake like this man.” 

Every page convinces me of His right to be called “the Son of the living God.” 
All testify to this—His disciples, His works, the Father, the Scriptures. “Yes,” I 
assent, “Emmanuel . . . God with us.” Numerous other names are given. Heart 
and mind agree to all they claim for Him. 

But what is this I hear Him called over and over by His followers to whom 
He has revealed His grace, a name somehow transcending all others, a divine name 
used only of Deity, a name implying worship, ownership, the right to rule, sub- 
mission and obedience from others? How tenderly they say it: the name I hear is 
“Lord.” And to this address I hear Jesus say, “Ye say well; for so I am.” (John 
13:13.) How sternly He rebukes those who use it unworthily, (Matthew 7:21-23; 
Luke 6:46.) But why does not my heart respond to this name? Is it because the 
name “Lord” asks something of me? 

I look beyond through the telescope of Scripture. I see a day when every knee 
is bowing and every tongue is confessing that Jesus is Lord. I rejoice to see Him 
vindicated, ruling in every realm. “It is yours by every right, Lord; Thou art the 
rightful heir to the throne.” But suddenly I hear Him say, and sadly, ““Am I en- 
throned in your heart? Am I Lord in your realm?” I think of my realm, that 
which I control: my life, my possessions, my loved ones, my interests, my plans. 
And then, “Thou wouldst not ask to control it all, Lord?” Said He, “If I am not 
Lord of all, I am not Lord at all.” I hesitate to give myself up, my rights to the 
control of another. And then I remember—I remember Calvary, the cruel cross. 
I recall it was for me. Emblazoned upon my mind are the words, “Ye are not your 
own... ye are bought with a price.” I hesitate no longer. Love so amazing, so 
divine, shall have my soul, my life, my all! I yield, to do His will instead of my 
own. 

What new and unspeakable joys are now in this new relationship—my Lord 
and His willing bondslave. I find myself delighting in His will, no longer irksome 
but “good and acceptable” and perfect. I’ve lost my life to find it again. I long 
that others should know. I cry out, “O taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed 
is the man that trusteth in him.” “Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his 
name’! My enraptured soul whispers in deepest worship and adoration, “My Lord 
and my God.” Blessed be Thy glorious name. 

Prepared by KATHRYN DANFORTH 

































An address made to the Home Mission Conference 


giveth you to possess it.’—Joshua 1:11 
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OU can always tell a true Texan because he 

never tires of talking of his state and nothing 

is ever too big for him to believe about the 
land he loves. Texas is an empire; an empire need- 
ing to be claimed for Christ. 

Texas has come a long way in the last half cen- 
tury. Before 1900, men migrated to Texas especially 
for the purposes of raising cotton and cattle. It was 
then a sparsely settled area concerned chiefly with 
beef and with black land. But in 1go01 there oc- 
curred an event which has very materially changed 
the face of the countryside: the Spindle-top oil 
gusher was brought in, and with it and in its wake 
has come industry, both light and heavy. In the 
van, of course, was the oil and gas recovery, then 
coal and sulphur, iron, and coastal industry and 
shipping. The panhandle and south plains turned 
to wheat and the Rio Grande Valley turned to 
citrus fruit and trucking. Of the six and three-quar- 
ter millions of people in Texas now, over half of 
them live in cities and towns of 2,500 or over, and 
just since 1940 the state can be classified accurately 
as mainly urban, rather than rural, in the concen- 
tration of its people. The effect of the war has been 


*Rev. Thomas W. Currie is pastor of the Ridglea Presbyterian 
Church, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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Montreat, North Carolina, August, 1947 


An Empire for Christ 


“Ye shall pass over this Jordan, to go in to possess the land, which the Lord your God 


“For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there are many adversaries.” 


—I Corinthians 16:9 


By THOMAS W. CURRIE* 


to emphasize this urbanization. Over one-half mil- 
lion people have moved from the country to town. 
Two hundred counties have lost population, while 
fifty-four counties which include the larger cities 
have gained. And these latter have gained so much 
that there has been a great net gain for the state 
as a whole in these last five years. Note the growth 
of Corpus Christi, for instance. In 1920 that city 
had a population of only 10,500, by 1930 it had 
grown to over 57,000 and today it reports over 
122,000. Or take the county in which I live—Tar 
rant; in 1920 it could show only 153,000 people, but 
in 1930 it had bulged to 236,000 and now we art 
told that we have 326,000. So you can easily see how 
rapidly Texas is growing in industry and in popula 
tion. 

In Texas there are about 70,000 members of our 
Church. There are about 3,500,000 in the state with- 
out any church connection whatever; just over half 
of the total population. Seventy thousand seem 
mighty few among so many. The number, however, 
becomes somewhat manageable when we stop ( 
think that if every member of our Church should be 
the means of bringing only one person a year into 
the fellowship of Christ, the new members doing 
likewise, in six years or less we would have received 
more than the 3,500,000 people. It doesn’t seem too 
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much to ask of church members, does it—just one 
new member per year? And yet at the present time 
it seems to take more than thirty of us working a 
whole year to be the means of bringing one soul 
to Christ. 

As we confront this difficult and glorious task of 
going in to possess the land that God would give us 
to possess, we will have to be very practical about 
it. We must recruit the leadership necessary on a 
much larger scale than we have in the past. We will 
want to give special individual attention to sons 
and daughters of our church in high school, present- 
ing to them, as persuasively as we know how, the 
opportunities and needs before them as they con- 
sider a church vocation. Ought we not to consider 
a special mission to high school youth through the 
winter, as well as in summer conferences? Then, of 
course, we would need to emphasize especially the 
call to the ministry and to full-time Christian voca- 
tions as we lay the appeal of Christ before the stu- 
dents at our church and state colleges. It is most in- 
structive to note that in the past 27 years the enroll- 
ment in our seminary in Austin has steadily 
mounted from nothing to the present record stu- 
dent body of 75. This marvelous answer to prayer 
must continue to increase. 

The largest untapped reservoir of leadership in 
the Church is, I suppose, in the men of the Church. 
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Rev. Thomas W. Currie at the south entrance to Ridglea Presbyterian Church, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





If these able men could be shown plainly that the | 
Church grows mainly as the number of its congre- 
gations is multiplied and as the seed of the gospel 
is planted in the hearts of men and women and chil- 
dren in our growing communities; if they could just 
be made conscious of the hundreds of communities 
in which there is not to be seen even so much as 
the spire of a single church pointing men to heaven; 
if they could ever catch the contagious thrill of 
having a part in the organization and progress of a 
new congregation; I believe they would take the 
lead in this magnificent work. The best way to pro- 
ceed is to get a map of the community in which 
you live, and then by studying the new areas of 
town, the real-estate developments that are pro- 
jected, and the location of present churches, to dis- 
cover the neighborhoods that seem the most needy 
and the most nearly ripe for immediate work. Take 
pictures of the houses and the people without the 
church. Find likely sites for a building and present 
the need in connection with the command of Christ 
to preach the gospel to every creature. 

There is one thing about starting a new congre- 
gation that needs to be said with conviction: Don’t 
make a survey! Don’t go into a new and unchurched 
community with the idea that if and when enough 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians turn up you'll think 
about beginning a chapel of the First Church. Go 































in with the conviction that everyone who is not 
within walking distance of the congregation where 
his membership is, is a good prospect for the new 
church. Everyone in the unchurched community is 
a God-given responsibility of our Church. There 
must be no apology, no uncertainty. We are Pres- 
byterians come to take the community for Christ! 
Joshua was not instructed to wait until the land 
was populated with Scotch-Irish Presbyterians or 
even with Jews, before he moved forward. He was 
told that God had given him the land for a posses- 
sion and he was commanded to go in and take it, 
and so are we. 

Another crucial matter is the selection of the site 
for the new church building. We have always been 
taught that a church ought to be located near a 
public school. I believe that there are two other 
considerations that ought also to be given equal or 
greater weight. One is to get the site adjoining one, 
or if possible, two traffic arteries, and the other is 
to get plenty of land. It is not enough these days 
to get only enough land for the erection of the 
building. We must plan for playground and for 
parking space. The larger we get the site the more 
opportunity we will have to make it beautiful with 
landscaping. But chiefly, get it on the main lanes 
of traffic. We have no right to handicap the procla- 
mation of the gospel by hiding the church where it 
cannot readily be seen. Traffic noise can be mini- 
mized by proper acoustical treatment inside the 
building, but nothing except relocation can remedy 
the handicap of a hidden church. 

Humanly speaking, I suppose there is nothing 
more important in the establishment of a church 
than a smile, a cancelled three-cent stamp, and an 
old pair of worn-out shoes. There must be a man 
consecrated, able, and energetic, winsome in the 
face of discouragement, persistent in personal call- 
ing, and tenacious in the field of publicity and mail 
follow-up. 


Out our way we believe we have also learned an- 
other lesson: what you build first, build beautifully 
and well so that nothing will ever need to be torn 
down or changed when later additions are attached. 
Be able to see the end from the beginning. Now this 
will entail the expenditure of a good deal of money 
right off the bat. No little shack ought to be our goal. 
If God has provided money to erect fine grocery 
stores and drugstores and theaters in these new and 
growing suburbs, then surely He will provide 
enough money for His church to put up something 
at least as nice as the local Bendix washateria! We 
ought to build something so appealing that the very 
stones would be crying out: “O come, let us worship 
and bow down: let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker.” 
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Well, what about the finances? The kind of g 
program we have outlined may cost up to $50,000 
for each new congregation. Where will that kind of 
money come from? Near-by churches will be inter. 
ested in helping with prayers, with gifts, with the 
lending of Sunday-school teachers, and with the 
solicitation of funds. One presbytery proposes to 
build a list of laymen who will be willing to be 
called on twice a year for financial aid for any kind 
of extension project. It is possible sometimes to have 
a most desirable site given to the church, especially 
if the plans for the church are begun at the time 
the plans for the section of land for the new real. 
estate development are still in a fluid state. Now 
another source for funds is a revolving loan fund 
set up by the General Assembly’s Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions. This is, indeed, a good 
step in the right direction and much to be rejoiced 
in, one that ought to be multiplied many times. 
Surely it ought to be possible for our denomination 
to lay its hands on funds with which to erect com. 
pletely a full unit of worship and educational 
equipment as quickly as the contractors erect their 
hundreds of houses. We ought to be as prompt in 
possessing the land as the businessmen. Our own 
Church ought to have enough money to go into 
every city in the South where rapid growth is evi- 
dent and possess the land with men and buildings 
for the Kingdom of Christ and the Church for 
which He has made us responsible. 

We need to think of the church as a community 
center and plan it so that it can serve as the meeting 
place not only for the congregation and the Sunday 
school, but also for the women of the church and 
the men of the church; for the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Scouts: for a kindergarten and for a day school. 
The blessings of Christ ought to flow through the 
church into every segment of the community's life. 

There is something to encourage us in our task 
as we look over the last few years. While the popula 
tion of the state of Texas has increased almost half 
again over the period of the last 27 years, the mem 
bership of our church has almost doubled in the 
same length of time. But when we are inclined to 
feel a little satisfaction, let us remember what a vast 
task lies before us now and let us not be blind to 
the difficulties that lie in our path. We lack leaders, 
both preachers and laymen; many, many more of 
them are needed to man the untouched areas. We 
note a terribly hampering lack of money to do the 
things God calls us to do. We confront an unawak- 
ened Church. Here and there are, indeed, spots of 
sound sight and good advance. But for the most 
part we lack vision vivid enough to compel the 
passion necessary to take the land God has given us. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Buying Up 
Opportunities 


By H. L. SNEED* 


HURCHES Organized” in the statistics of 
s Presbytery or of the General Assembly is an 

item which does not always make exciting 
reading. But, whether that column in the records 
shows one or one hundred, the record reflects an 
event of high enthusiasm and of vital importance 
for the people who compose the new congregations. 
The following account of the beginning, organiza- 
tion, and continued growth of the Presbyterian 
Church at Monck’s Corner, South Carolina, should 
be read with a vision of the hopes and fears, the 
joys and disappointments of real people. 

The Presbyterian Church of Monck’s Corner, 
South Carolina, organized May 11, 1944, is the first 
and only organized Presbyterian group in Berkeley 
County. Early in the year of 1944, a number of for- 
ward-looking Presbyterians in this area felt that the 
time had come to petition Presbytery to organize a 
church. The Macedonian call was sounded and 
Presbytery, after prayerful consideration, sent a 
commission to effect the organization. 

The membership of nineteen persons, including 
three elders and three deacons, met in the capacity 
of a Sunday School and worship service from Sun- 
day to Sunday in the High School auditorium and 
in the Christian Church until October, 1945. Dur- 
ing these months several ministers served the con- 
gregation until the first pastor, Rev. H. L. Sneed, 
accepted the call and moved on the field to begin 
full-time work in September, 1945. 

A place where the full church program could be 
launched and carried on without interruption, 
while the new church building was being erected, 
was the immediate need that faced the congrega- 
tion. ‘This need was partially met when an old resi- 
dence in Pinopolis, four miles from Monck’s Cor- 
her, was secured and equipped with a piano, tables, 


*Rev. H. L. Sneed is the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Monck’s Corner, South Carolina. 
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Men’s Fellowship Group have Ladies’ Night. They start 
early; this infant is Jodie Newell. 


and chairs. Loyalty marked the devotion of the in- 
dividual members during this hard year. The difh- 
culties seemed to fan the flame of evangelism in 
the hearts of the people, and it was through their 
efforts and the preaching of the Word that others 
gladly accepted the invitation to come into the 
church and accept responsibility for its continued 
growth. 

After the church was organized, Charleston and 
Harmony Presbyteries joined hands with the church 
to provide an adequate salary for a full-time resi- 
dent pastor. Charleston Presbytery secured an ap- 
propriation of $4,200 from the Home Mission Em- 
ergency Fund, and gave $2,500 from its own Home 
Mission funds for the building. The members and 
friends of the church contributed, and the present 
church was completed and dedicated on May 11, 
1947: 

The building of tile and brick was erected with- 
out a contractor or priorities. The sanctuary pro- 


Men’s Fellowship group are host to the ladies—Ladies’ 
Night at First Presbyterian Church, Monck’s Corner, 
South Carolina. 






























vides a choir loft, a choir room, and a pastor’s study, 
and will seat 225 people. The first floor of the edu- 
cation annex includes four classrooms, a large ass- 
embly room, a kitchen and two rest rooms; it is ade- 
quate for present needs. The continued growth of 
the Sunday school will necessitate the completion 
of the second floor of the annex within the next 
few years. The property includes an adjoining lot 
for a manse which will be built later, and is esti- 
mated to be worth $18,000. The cost of building 
was held to a minimum by the pastor supervising 
the work. 

The measure of success attained thus far stands as 
a tribute to what God can do through a devoted 
people. To Him be all the praise! There is a fine 
spirit of unity and thanksgiving. The membership, 
now numbering 79, is made up of young and 


First Presbyterian Church. 
Monck’s Corner, South 
Carolina, completed and 
dedicated on May 11, 1947 


into a happy, forward-looking church. The Sunday 
school has an enrollment of 85 and is showing splen- 
did spirit. The Presbyterian Youth Fellowship has 
an enrollment of eight. The Woman’s Auxiliary, 
organized in October, 1945, with nine members, has 
reached an enrollment of 32 and has raised its finan- 
cial budget from $50 to $350, thus carrying on an 
inspirational and educational program. The Men's 
Fellowship, with a membership of 25, bids fair to 
become a real force for righteousness in the com 
munity. 

The accomplishments thus far serve as an indi- 
cation of what may be done in the future. Located 
as it is in a rapidly growing section of Berkeley 
County, South Carolina, where the Santee Cooper 
Hydro-Electric Plant supplies cheap power, greater 
opportunities may be expected to open up to the 
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middle-aged families with an average of two or First Presbyterian Church of Monck’s Corner—a ma’ 
three children. They have come from many localities place where friend with friend may meet “around chu 
and denominations and have adjusted themselves one common mercy-seat.” ‘Al 
alw 

Rivers OF Livinc Water.—The peasants of India sometimes use a laborious method for T 

raising water from their wells. They harness a pair of oxen to a long rope running over a mat 

pulley down to a leather water bag which drops into the well. The oxen walk up an incline to el 

the well, which enables the bag to drop and fill with water. They then turn and walk down the _ 

incline as the brimming bag comes up. A man at the well pulls it over and spills it where the Che 

water runs by channels into irrigated fields. So through the long sweating day two men (one bety 

driving the oxen) and two animals labor with this clumsy, inefficient device. and 

It seems that many Christians work just as hard to call forth spiritual blessing. They appar- seed 

ently believe that all of it depends upon self-effort: If they just strain enough and agonize ge 


enough, God will grant a little blessing. But is this Scriptural? Our Saviour said: “He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the scripture hath said, from within him shall flow rivers of living water. But com 
this spake he of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive.” (John 7:38, 39. A.S.V.) farn 
The secret of large blessing in Christian work is the steady flow of the Holy Spirit’s power through : 

a trusting, obedient child of God—Rev. Cary N. Wreisicrr. III. First Presbyterian Church. eR, 


Augusta, Georgia. Comr 
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Vacation Bible School 
group at the Evergreen 
Presbyterian Church, 
Dothan, Alabama. 


Where People Are 


the Church Must Go 


EW will find fault with the admonition con- 
tained in the title line. It is the belief of the 
writer that a substantial number of those who 

may read this will ask themselves, “How is the 
church to go where people are?” The answer is, 
“Always on human feet.” The Christian message is 
always given through a human personality. 

The story of one man’s concern for his fellow 
man is given in the following account of the start 
and growth of a new church near Dothan, Alabama. 
The movement began in a business conversation 
between two men: one the owner of a large farm 
and the other a tenant on the farm. The talk about 
seed, fertilizer, and preparation of the soil turned 
to the matter of a man’s relationship to God. In that 
conversation Mr. N. H. McCollum asked a tenant 
farmer to attend the services of his church. Because 





_ "Rev. S. B. Lapsley is Educational Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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By S. B. LAPSLEY* 


of difficulties of transportation and for other prac- 
tical reasons, the invitation was declined. However, 
as the two men talked, the tenant expressed a desire 
for a church to be started in his neighborhood. The 
elder, Mr. McCollum, was deeply impressed by the 
earnestness of his friend and soon had his minister 
with him to share in an investigation of the pos- 
sibilities for a chapel and Sunday school in that 
neighborhood. Soon after that first visit a Sunday 
school was organized; the school met out of doors 
in fair weather and in one of the homes if it rained. 

The next step was to locate and erect a building 
to be the church home. Again the elder, whose in- 
vitation to his fellow man had begun this move- 
ment, came forward with needed help by giving 
land on which to erect a building. By prayer, hard 
work, and the help of many friends, the attractive 
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Evergreen Presbyterian Church, Dothan, Alabama. 


building, which is shown in the picture repro- 
duced here, was built and made ready for use by 
April, 1947. 

Long before the building could be used, mem- 
bers were received into the church. The first mem- 
ber was received on confession of faith in July, 1946. 
From that time the work has grown steadily. Thirty- 
two are now on the church roll; the Sunday school 
has one hundred and twelve enrolled. 





Rev. J. N. Dendy, pastor of the First Church, 
Dothan, preaches in the new church, now called 
the Evergreen Church, and the fine program of wor. 
ship and instruction is guided by Mr. and Mr, 
J. W. Jackson and a corps of helpers. This program 
includes the usual interests of a Woman’s Auxiliary 
and organized classes for adults and children. The 
midweek prayer meeting draws a growing attend. 
ance through the weeks; this prayer meeting began 
with twenty-seven present. 

Evergreen Church is just outside the city limits 
of Dothan, in a well-settled farming community, 
There is no other church in the neighborhood. Be. 
cause of these circumstances and because of the fine 
start made, it is believed that in time this will be 
a strong church. 

Although the new church is not known as a 
memorial to Mr. McCollum, those who loved him 
and knew of his dream of what his church might 
do at Evergreen are gratified that a plaque to his 
memory has been placed in the new building. 

Yes, “Where people are the Church must go.” 
How? By each one saying to his brother, “Come 
and go with us.” 





An Empire for Christ 


(Continued from page 84) 


This sea of lethargy and indifference is enough to 
discourage any but those committed to the King of 
Glory. 

But if we are realists in cataloguing our diff- 
culties, let us also be realists in taking into account 
the unsearchable riches of glory in Christ Jesus. 
For Paul, the obstacles seemed to be put in his way 
just to make life more exciting. He seemed to relish 
the thought of having something to overcome. He 
welcomed the added incentive of more adversaries 
to conquer along the way: “AND there are many 
adversaries.” If we are indeed few, let us face the 
battle in the spirit of Henry V before Agincourt: 


“And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered, 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
For he today that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition; 
And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s Day.” 
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There is a spirit of unity of fellowship and com- 
munion in prayer which we need to claim for our 
scattered congregations that together we may come 
to a new sense of the critical urgency of our mis 
sion and of its incomparable satisfactions in joy and 
glory. We-need to claim the same degree of compul- 
sion elicited by Peter the Hermit with his Deus 
vult—God wills it!— and under God enlist in a 
veritable crusade for the souls of men that will 
brook no let or hindrance until life is used up in 
His service and He welcomes us to Himself. 

Let our confession and prayer be in the words of 
the hymn: 

“My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine: 

Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine! 


“May Thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire; 

As Thou hast died for me, 

O may my love to Thee 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire!” 
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Our Church 


Moves Forward 


manner in which the Church has taken hold 

of the Program of Progress, according to Roy 
LeCraw, campaign director, is the fact that many 
local churches have figured out their own five-year 
quotas; sessions have approved these quotas and 
turned them over to the deacons, urging immediate 
action. 

“In other words,” Mr. LeCraw said, “many 
churches are going right ahead with plans to raise 
full quotas now, not waiting to add portions to the 
budget each year.” 

While this was not the original intention, it 
seems to be one way to accept, go after, and reach 
financial quotas. Indeed, one church informed the 
Program of Progress office in Atlanta recently that 
the quota had been reached with almost half as 
much again as had been asked, and that the spirit 
of the members was higher than could be remem- 
bered, with a zeal to reach each objective of the 
five-year. program. 

Visitation Evangelism projects are being planned 
and carried out in every section of the General As- 
sembly. The workers in these are informing the 
Program of Progress office that “never before have 
prospects ,been so eager to accept Christ and to 
come into the Church.” According to Dr. H. H. 
Thompson, Director of Evangelism in the General 
Assembly, there seems to be an “urgency” in the 
way people are responding to the evangelism efforts 
of laymen who compose the Visitation Evangelism 
teams. Ministers and laymen have told Dr. Thomp- 
son that never before has the compiling of “pros- 
pects” lists been so easy; church members are eager 
to add names of the unreached to the lists. 


t= of the most interesting aspects of the 
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Many churches are using new methods to reach 
determined goals in Christian growth and Sunday- 
school attendance. Mr. LeCraw said he found that 
one effective method in securing Sunday-school at- 
tendance was just to remind class members present 
any Sunday that the room had no empty chairs, 
because “the Devil is sitting in these chairs which 
should be occupied by class members.” Needless to 
say, telephones would be busy before the next 
Sunday. That Christian growth comes through reg- 
ular attendance upon worship services and Sunday- 
school sessions, many are willing to prove. 

The Program of Progress offers avenues for ad- 
vance not only as far as the work of the Church 
agencies are concerned, but also to each member of 
each church. One reason for its popularity through- 
out the Church is the fact that, with ministers lead- 
ing, the people are finding a newness to their church 
work, and they desire to come in and lead, carrying 
Christ’s message of salvation to the ones they know 
are not now members of any church. There is an 
awareness of the need of Christ that seems to be 
taking hold of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in 
this first year of the five-year Program of Progress. 

And its goals? Double the present membership; 
80 per cent of the membership attending Sunday 
school each Sunday and every member active in the 
work of the local church; a new chapel for every 
three churches, or a total of 1,200 chapels in five 
years, many of which will become self-supporting 
churches within a few years; the making of Chris- 
tian stewardship a normal part of Christian experi- 
ences in the willingness to become stewards of the 
Master; and money to promote a wider service than 
our Church has ever known. It all can be done! 





















Evergreen Presbyterian Church, Dothan, Alabama. 


building, which is shown in the picture repro- 
duced here, was built and made ready for use by 
April, 1947. 

Long before the building could be used, mem- 
bers were received into the church. The first mem- 
ber was received on confession of faith in July, 1946. 
From that time the work has grown steadily. Thirty- 
two are now on the church roll; the Sunday school 
has one hundred and twelve enrolled. 


Rev. J. N. Dendy, pastor of the First Church, 
Dothan, preaches in the new church, now called 
the Evergreen Church, and the fine program of wor. 
ship and instruction is guided by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Jackson and a corps of helpers. This program 
includes the usual interests of a Woman’s Auxiliary 
and organized classes for adults and children. The 
midweek prayer meeting draws a growing attend- 
ance through the weeks; this prayer meeting began 
with twenty-seven present. 

Evergreen Church is just outside the city. limits 
of Dothan, in a well-settled farming community. 
There is no other church in the neighborhood. Be. 
cause of these circumstances and because of the fine 
start made, it is believed that in time this will be 
a strong church. 

Although the new church is not known as a 
memorial to Mr. McCollum, those who loved him 
and knew of his dream of what his church might 
do at Evergreen are gratified that a plaque to his 
memory has been placed in the new building. 

Yes, “Where people are the Church must go.” 
How? By each one saying to his brother, “Come 
and go with us.” 





An Empire for Christ 


(Continued from page 84) 


This sea of lethargy and indifference is enough to 
discourage any but those committed to the King of 
Glory. 

But if we are realists in cataloguing our diffi- 
culties, let us also be realists in taking into account 
the unsearchable riches of glory in Christ Jesus. 
For Paul, the obstacles seemed to be put in his way 
just to make life more exciting. He seemed to relish 
the thought of having something to overcome. He 
welcomed the added incentive of more adversaries 
to conquer along the way: “AND there are many 
adversaries.” If we are indeed few, let us face the 
battle in the spirit of Henry V before Agincourt: 


“And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered, 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
For he today that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition; 
And gentlemen in England now a-bed 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s Day.” 
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There is a spirit of unity of fellowship and com- 
munion in prayer which we need to claim for our 
scattered congregations that together we may come 
to a new sense of the critical urgency of our mis- 
sion and of its incomparable satisfactions in joy and 
glory. We.need to claim the same degree of compul- 
sion elicited by Peter the Hermit with his Deus 
vult—God wills itl— and under God enlist in a 
veritable crusade for the souls of men that will 
brook no let or hindrance until life is used up in 
His service and He welcomes us to Himself. 

Let our confession and prayer be in the words of 
the hymn: 

“My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine: 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 


O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine! 


“May Thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart, 
My zeal inspire; 

As Thou hast died for me, 

O may my love to Thee 

Pure, warm, and changeless be, 
A living fire!” 
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Our Church 


Moves Forward 


manner in which the Church has taken hold 

of the Program of Progress, according to Roy 
LeCraw, campaign director, is the fact that many 
local churches have figured out their own five-year 
quotas; sessions have approved these quotas and 
turned them over to the deacons, urging immediate 
action. 

“In other words,” Mr. LeCraw said, “many 
churches are going right ahead with plans to raise 
full quotas now, not waiting to add portions to the 
budget each year.” 

While this was not the original intention, it 
seems to be one way to accept, go after, and reach 
financial quotas. Indeed, one church informed the 
Program of Progress office in Atlanta recently that 
the quota had been reached with almost half as 
much again as had been asked, and that the spirit 
of the members was higher than could be remem- 
bered, with a zeal to reach each objective of the 
five-year program. 

Visitation Evangelism projects are being planned 
and carried out in every section of the General As- 
sembly. The workers in these are informing the 
Program of Progress office that “never before have 
prospects been so eager to accept Christ and to 
come into the Church.” According to Dr. H. H. 
Thompson, Director of Evangelism in the General 
Assembly, there seems to be an “urgency” in the 
way people are responding to the evangelism efforts 
of laymen who compose the Visitation Evangelism 
teams. Ministers and laymen have told Dr. Thomp- 
son that never before has the compiling of “pros- 
pects” lists been so easy; church members are eager 
to add names of the unreached to the lists. 


te of the most interesting aspects of the 
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Many churches are using new methods to reach 
determined goals in Christian growth and Sunday- 
school attendance. Mr. LeCraw said he found that 
one effective method in securing Sunday-school at- 
tendance was just to remind class members present 
any Sunday that the room had no empty chairs, 
because “the Devil is sitting in these chairs which 
should be occupied by class members.” Needless to. 
say, telephones would be busy before the next 
Sunday. That Christian growth comes through reg- 
ular attendance upon worship services and Sunday- 
school sessions, many are willing to prove. 

The Program of Progress offers avenues for ad- 
vance not only as far as the work of the Church 
agencies are concerned, but also to each member of 
each church. One reason for its popularity through- 
out the Church is the fact that, with ministers lead- 
ing, the people are finding a newness to their church 
work, and they desire to come in and lead, carrying 
Christ’s message of salvation to the ones they know 
are not now members of any church. There is an 
awareness of the need of Christ that seems to be 
taking hold of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in 
this first year of the five-year Program of Progress. 

And its goals? Double the present membership; 
80 per cent of the membership attending Sunday 
school each Sunday and every member active in the 
work of the local church; a new chapel for every 
three churches, or a total of 1,200 chapels in five 
years, many of which will become self-supporting 
churches within a few years; the making of Chris- 
tian stewardship a normal part of Christian experi- 
ences in the willingness to become stewards of the 
Master; and money to promote a wider service than 
our Church has ever known. It all can be done! 

















An Appreciation of Miss Louise B. Miller 


Rich Returns from 


Five Years of Service at Home 


HEN conditions in the Orient made it neces- 
W sary for our missionaries to leave the mission 
fields in China, Japan and Korea, those 
faithful ambassadors came back to the United States 
to offer themselves for such kinds of service as the 
Church at home might have ready for them. Some- 
day it will be interesting to read in what ways these 
men and women served the Church at home—in 
mission schools, in Committees of the Church, in 
Church and secular institutions as teachers, student 
workers, doctors and nurses, and in some instances 
in executive positions. 

It was in 1942 that the Committee on Woman’s 
Work made definite plans for developing further 
the work with Presbyterian Negro women, and in- 
vited Miss Louise B. Miller, who had been a mis- 
sionary in Korea for twenty years, to associate her- 
self with the Committee on Woman’s Work, as Field 
Worker with Presbyterian Negro Women. This 
meant that her area of service would go beyond the 
bounds of the Negro synod, Snedecor Memorial, 
since there are Presbyterian Negro churches whose 
pastors are members of the white Presbyteries. 

Miss Miller was especially well qualified for this 
work, because she had spent many years in Korea 
working among people of another race. She also 
had worked for some time in certain disadvantaged 
areas of our southland, and was not unfamiliar with 
the Negroes of the South. Long ago she had learned 
to rid herself of any “blind spots” that might have 
once been in her thinking and attitudes toward 
people different from herself. People are people as 
she looks at them, not primarily “white” and 
“yellow” and “black.” All people are to be helped, 
to be brought to the Saviour, to be strengthened in 
their faith, to be held in an attitude of good will and 
Christian love. Her success in discovering native 
talent and developing leadership, in teaching the 
Bible, and in organizing new work on the mission 
field found a ready outlet here in this work which 
she accepted with joy and enthusiasm. 

Much had to be discovered and learned as Miss 


*Committee on Woman's Work, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By ANNIE TAIT JENKINS* 


Miller began her field work: where the Negro 
churches were located; what leadership existed for 
the women; the needs of each local group of Presby- 
terian Negro women; how to begin the work so as 
to be of the greatest help to them and avoid any- 
thing that would retard the work. So there was 
travel to cities and to towns and to out-of-the-way 
places in order to visit the churches, to meet the 
pastors and the women, to talk with them of their 
work, to help them understand the organized work 
of the women of our Church, and to encourage, 
counsel, pray with and for them, giving every evi- 
dence of the genuine Christian love in her heart. 
Miss Miller soon realized that more adequate 
training must be provided for those who carried 
responsibility in the Woman’s Auxijiary. In 1943 
arrangements were made for the presidents of the 
four Presbyterial Auxiliaries in Snedecor Memorial 
Synod to attend the Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School at Montreat. To make possible training for 
a larger number, as well as additional training for 
the Presbyterial presidents, plans were next made 
for holding the first Auxiliary Training School at 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. With the 
support of the Committee oi) Woman’s Work and 
the co-operation of the Staff of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, this first School was a reality in 
the summer of 1944. Prior to that School, the presi- 
dents of the four Negro Presbyterial Auxiliaries 
had attended the Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School at Montreat. That experience was good 
preparation for the first Woman’s Auxiliary Train- 
ing School at Stillman, in which those four women 
had definite responsibility. Thus the work of special 
training for the Presbyterian Negro women began, 
and another milestone had been reached. 
Throughout these years Miss Miller continued 
visitation of the churches, and in addition was fre- 
quently a guest at the Annual Christian Conferences 
of Negro Women (interdenominational work that 
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the Committee on Woman’s Work has carried on 
for over thirty years) and also at many One-Day 
Conferences of Negro Women. She has been a 
popular and much-appreciated speaker in various 
meetings of our Church women, including local 
auxiliary, Presbyterial, and Synodical meetings. 

During the five years that Miss Miller served as 
Field Worker, there has been definite growth and 
development. Presbyterial meetings in the four 
Negro Presbyteries have been improved as to pro- 
gram, conduct, and attendance. Training has been 
given to the Presbyterial presidents and other 
women of the local churches, especially in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School held at Still- 
man each year since 1944, except 1945—the year 
when transportation was reduced greatly. 

Program material was prepared by Miss Miller 
each year for use in the local auxiliaries of our 
Negro churches. In 1946 the Committee on 
Woman’s Work appointed an Assistant Field 
Worker, Mrs. A. L. Devarieste, who because of her 
duties in the Berean Center, New Orleans, La., 
served only part-time, until 1947, when she became 
full-time worker. Miss Miller and Mrs. Devarieste 
worked together with a genuine spirit of co-opera- 
tion and encouragement. 

Evidence of the gratitude of the Negro women 
for this special interest and help given them has 
come in many ways: letters of appreciation; an 


Honorary Life Membership given Miss Miller by 
the women attending the Woman’s Auxiliary Train- 
ing School, Stillman, in 1946; special resolutions; 
gifts that were sent as Miss Miller prepared to re- 
turn to Korea. Perhaps the most enduring evidence 
is to be found in the way in which the Negro 
women are carrying on their work, in their personal 
growth as church women, and in their desire to 
make the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary in their 
churches stronger and more effective, a definite part 
of the ongoing work of our entire Church. 

Miss Miller’s staff relationship with the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work ended October 15, 1947, 
in order that she might use the next few weeks to 
complete final preparation for the return to Korea. 
At the November meeting the Committee on 
Woman’s Work expressed its sincere appreciation 
of Miss Miller’s work while associated with the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, and the continued love 
and interest of each member of that Committee in 
her work as she continues it in another field. 

The years of association with Miss Miller through 
work with the Committee on Woman’s Work have 
been years of enrichment and growth for all who 
have had that opportunity. The prayer, that she 
may be used more effectively with the Church in 
Korea and that she may know the fullness of His 
joy, undergirds her as she returns to the mission 
field. 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“This is the confidence that we have in him, that, if we 
ask any thing according to his will, he heareth us: and if we 
know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired of him.”—I John 5:14, 15. 


“THE SUPREME QUESTION” 


“How to multiply the number of Christians who will in- 
dividually and collectively wield this force of intercession for 
the conversation and transformation of men—that is the 
supreme question of Foreign Missions. Every other considera- 


tion is secondary to that of wielding the forces of prayer.”— 
ANDREW MurRAY. 


Let us include in our praying this month the following 
petitions: 
That God will awaken the people of His church to their 
Opportunities to serve in the building of His Kingdom 
_ through the medium of intercessory prayer. 
That through her experience in the Foreign Mission season 
the Church may find new delight in Christ’s command, 
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“Go into all the world and give the good news to every- 
one.” 

That the Church may put on the heart of compassion for 
the world in need of Christ. 

That through the Presbyterian Program of Progress the 
Church may be granted “glimpses of unexpected glory”— 
that God’s blessing may attend all leaders in this program 
and the Church as she seeks to do the will of Christ at 
home and abroad. 

That those who are in places of authority in our own 
nation may be men of sanctified spirit counting it their 
first delight’ to be well-pleasing unto God. 

That those who sit together in the Council of Nations may 
be constrained by the Spirit of God to act for the good 
of all mankind—that those who know not the way of life 
in Christ may learn from the Christians that way and 
seek to walk in it. 

That all of us who bear the name “Christian” may be good 
witnesses of the manifold grace of God, seeking daily to 
lead some person to know our Saviour. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


April 1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan 

April 3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil 

April 3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy, China (Retired. Address: 304 
George Street, Fredericksburg, Va.) 

April 4—Rev. T. R. Taylor 

April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa* 

April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico 

April 6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil* 

April 8—Mrs. Motte Martin, Africa (Retired. Address: 243— 
igth Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga.) 

April 8—Mrs. P. Frank Price, China (Retired. Address: 113 
S. McQueen St., Florence, S. C.) 

April 8—Mr. Thomas J. Brumit, Brazil 

April g—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 

April 11—Mrs. H. T. Bridgman, China 

April 12—Mrs. L, Nelson Bell, China* 

April 13—Miss Florence Moore, Africa 

April 15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 

April 15—Mrs. Frank W. Price, China* 

April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 

April 16—Dr. James B. Woods, Jr., China* 

April 17—Rev. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (Retired. Address: 
Heath Springs, S. C.) 

April 17—Mr. W. J. Anderson, Africa* 

April 17—Mrs. Sidney Anderson, Brazil 

April 22—Mrs. C. J. McClendon, Mexico 

April 22—Rev. J. O. Shelby, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Carillo Puerte No. 46, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico) 

April 22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 

April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan 

April 24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, China 


April 24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

April 26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

April 26—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa 

April 26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea (Retired. Address; 
Statesville, N. C.) 

April 26—Mr. William C. Worth, Africa 

April 27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 

April 28—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Sr., China (Retired. Address; 
Tazewell, Va.) 

April 28—Mrs. Charles A. Sheldon, III, China* 

April 29—Miss Louise Sheridan Anderson, Africa 

April 2g—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa 

April 29—Rev. John G. Parks, Jr., Brazil 

April 3o—Rev. J. F. Preston, Sr., Korea (Retired. Address: 
401 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.) 

April 30—Dr. William Rule, III, Africa 


*In United States. 


Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent 
addresses so far in advance of the birthday date. The Educa- 
tional Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., will be glad 
to supply the address on request near the birth date. Should 
these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use 
first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be 
sent for 114¢. If cards are sealed, they should bear the regular 
first-class postage: 3¢ for Brazil and Mexico, and 5¢ for Africa 
and the Orient. Mail may now be sent to China, Korea, and 
Japan when the address is known. 





The School of the Ozarks Exemplifies Stewardship 


(Continued from page 71) 


New York rank right along with Missouri in num- 
ber of gifts to the school, and that contributions 
come from all over the country. 

Some of the gifts come from ‘a steward”; some 
from men and from women widely known as 
stewards; some come in memory of a loved one who 
was a steward. It really is not difficult to understand 
the meaning of stewardship at the School of the 
Ozarks, for its true meaning is revealed here. 

Take the School’s wonderful herd of pure-bred 
Jerseys which is its pride and joy and one of the 
finest herds in this country. L. W. Hyer of St. Louis 
visited the school, saw the excellent work being 
done there for underprivileged mountain boys and 
girls, listened to some of the achievements of the 
school, and lived on the campus for a time, “feeling” 
the influence of this school upon the lives it touched. 
His life was influenced right then. Always holding a 
fondness for fine Jerseys, and wanting a herd, he ex- 
panded his lifetime dream and let it be realized at 
the School of the Ozarks. He made one stipulation: 
none of the milk, cream, butter, or cheese could be 
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sold but every child must receive each day his full 
portion of the finest, richest dairy products possible 
to produce. The herd was an outright gift. Someone 
said, “Mr. Hyer knows the longings of youth, so 
many times ungratified. The herd had been one of 
his own longings; so he gave it to the school where, 
years after he has finished life on this earth, this 
herd will remain as illustration of a gratified longing 
which had its birth in the heart of a boy.” 
The Synod of Missouri contributes to the support 
of the School of the Ozarks; the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, and other organizations fairly claim 
this school as their own project for continued in- 
terest and support; individuals from several differ- 
ent denominations have found in this school ample 
opportunity for their giving; trust funds have been 
set up for its future. The School of the Ozarks in- 
spires great dreaming; it opens the eyes, minds, and 
hearts of Christian stewards. And all the time, the 
cattle grow fatter, the crops in the rich bottom land 
are heavier, and the total program prospers even 
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while a far-reaching future program gets under way. 
Next fall it is hoped to take the first step in this 
{uture program by opening a course in vocational 
agriculture, leading to junior college work. 
Someone once said that businessmen, who are 
stewards of the Master, never are interested in in- 
vesting “a dime” in a losing proposition; but when 
a project prospers they will give to it, grow with it, 
and watch with fervent joy when it unfolds into 
glorious and paying maturity. The life of this 
school depends upon Christian stewardship, and, 
as Dr. Good said, “by the constantly flowing tide of 


small gifts, two dollars, tour dollars, ten dollars, 
which show the ever-widening circle of friends of 
the School; which cause those of means to invest 
in and for this school, that it may be made as sound 
financially as man can make it.” 

The School of the Ozarks is unique. One day, it 
is believed, it will be the outstanding school of its 
kind in this country; indeed, it is far along the way 
now. Many there are who attribute its success to 
God’s pleasure in the stewards who have built it 
and are faithful to it in the way that only Chris- 
tian stewardship permits. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—January 1, 1947... 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948. . 


Increase for nine months .._._.. 


$117,960.79 
162,272.08 


$ 44,311.29 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—January 1, 1947.. 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948 


Increase for nine months _...... 





Budget Receipts—April 1, 1946—January 1, 1947. 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948... 


Increase for nine months ...... 


PROGRAM OF PROGRESS OFFERING FOR HOME MiIssIONS 


Special Offerings .................. 





Receipts—April 1, 1946—January 1, 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 


$120,323.95 

128,630.21 

ek ae $ 8,306.26 

ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 

$237,495.09 

248,396.77 

state cea $ 10,901.68 

December April-Dec. 

$61,808.32... . $117,748.29 

FOREIGN MISSIONS 

1947...... $554,033.54 
1948... 610,427.15 

5 ces 0 Oy ae $ 56,393.61 


Increase for nine months ...... 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Receipts—April 1, 1946—January 1, 1947................... 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948................. 


Increase for nine months ....... 
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$23,409.68 
26,003.68 


$ 2,594.00 













Woman’s Work in February 








Your CuHurcH ProcraM.For information about 
the four important emphases that come in this 
month see page 49 of this magazine. Four different 
secretaries in the local auxiliary have special respon- 
sibilities in connection with those four things. 


Program Plans This Month 


A very searching question is the one to be asked 
and answered in the circle study this month. Based 
on Matthew 7:13-23, this study will be a means of 
spiritual growth if sincere preparation is made for 
the meeting. The article in this magazine under the 
title which is the same as the topic, “Do I Have 
What It Takes?” has been written by the Secretary 
of Stewardship, Dr. James G. Patton, Jr., and should 
be used in the circle meeting. Consistent use of the 
Guidebook for the Presbyterian Woman, page 30, 
will be most helpful in making the discussion dur- 
ing the meeting stimulating and effective. Such dis- 
cussion should relate to the women themselves and 
should be directed to those things which affect their 
lives. 

For the auxiliary meeting, the program topic is 
related to world peace and the hope for a Christian 
world. One of the ministers of our Church wrote 
this program, using the topic, “One God—One 
World.” The program with suggestions appears in 
the auxiliary program booklet, Thy Will Be Done 
—Now, pages 68-73. Supplementary reading is sug- 
gested on page 73. Dr. Russell included detailed 
plans for worship, together with much that can be 
used for developing the other phases of the pro- 
gram. Additional material is found in the February 
issue of Presbyterian Women. Note the article, 
“Christian World Citizens,” in that issue, page 3. 
Make use of information heard over the radio and 
read in daily papers and magazines. Bring current 
facts about the work of the United Nations and its 
committees and councils. Plan for definite prayer 
for those who direct world affairs of the nations and 
of the Church. 


Stewardship an Emphasis for February 


One who has served recently as Florida Synodical 
‘Treasurer has sent a message especially for trea- 
surers this month. In sending this message, Mrs. Z. 
V. Raulerson said, “I’d rather add two and two in 
dollars than try and put two and two together in 
words. But with prayer and humility I have written 
this, and if it can help even in a small way in His 
service, I shall be thankful.” As you read it may 
His Spirit in truth speak to your spirit. 
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Treasurers—Leaders in Stewardship 

“Once again it is February with emphasis this 
month on Stewardship. 

“The Treasurer’s month gives a wonderful oppor. 
tunity to present Stewardship in all its meaning of 
Time, Ability and Material Possessions! 

“Each treasurer should be anxious to help the 
church women finish their present year’s budget 
before the Annual Meeting in March, and with all 
her love and personality to encourage the women to 
step out into new fields in the new Church year, 
giving more of their time and abilities in furthering 
God’s Kingdom here on earth. Pray about the 
woman who has failed to put “first things first.” 

“Are we treasurers ourselves so full of the joy of 
the spiritual grace of giving and the privilege of 
showing our love and appreciation for God’s gift to 
us that it flows about us at all times? Let us help 
our women to know the joy and peace of giving 
back to God that which is His own of their material 
possessions. 

“Have you helped the young people in any way 
plan their lives for full-time service to His church? 
Ask them if you can be of service to them. 

“Are you prompt in turning all the offerings into 
the proper channels, so they can begin to work? Do 
you encourage the circles to be prompt in getting 
their offerings to you? 

‘“‘Have you studied the seven financial objectives 
of the Presbyterian Program of Progress? ‘These are 
Foreign Missions, War Relief, Home Missions, 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, Reli- 
gious Education, the Assembly’s Training School 
for Lay Workers, and Negro Work. Ask your presi- 
dent for time to present these goals to your Execu- 
tive Board and Auxiliary. 

“There is no office in the Woman’s Auxiliary 
where one has more opportunity to learn about the 
work of the Church than that of the treasurer. May 
you be always anxious to learn, and, as you learn, 
anxious to be of more and more service. 

“If you are finishing your term as treasurer in 
March, may you be zealous for further service, and, 
if you are a woman who has been asked to serve in 
the coming year, may you spend much time in 
prayer that you may be teachable and joyous in His 
service throughout your term. The Lord loveth a 
cheerful giver; the gift may be time, ability, or 
money. 

“Let each treasurer be mindful that her records 
of service are kept not only here but also above, 
therefore be, ‘not slothful in business’ but ‘fervent 
in spirit; serving the Lord.’ ” 
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Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 

i h, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
wg J. 8., Talihina 

Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswel! 

azier, Rev. R. L., Boxwell 

ardner, Rev. Oscar, Goodlan 
Aarrison, Rev. R. A., Broken Bow 
Holden, Rev. J. F., Wa nucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Caddo 

Talbot, Rev. A. A., Talihina 

Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Durant, Okla. 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. ref 
hoate, Miss Betty. 
olsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Schaller, Miss Mary L. 
easley, Mrs. Jewel 
est, Mr. R. L. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Goodland, Okla. 
ardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
ustin, Mrs. J. F. : 
Bohannan, Mr. Jimmie 
rews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
ews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
itagerald, Mr. Richard 
{cCutcheon, Mrs. Grace 
{cMichael, Mrs. Mamie 
yers, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff 
Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 
Poteet, Mrs. Hugh 
Robinson, Mrs. George 
Rusk, Mrs. Minnie 
Searles, Mr. George W. 
bessions, Miss Betty Sue 
Spring, Mr. and Mrs. Eli 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
vade, Mrs. Lucy 
jilson, Mr. Emmett 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
andry, Rev. Oscar F. 




























Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 
nderson, Rev. Leon, Tuscaloosa 
dmiston, Rev. A. L., Selma 
isher, Rev. Chas., Selma 
isher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
ice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham 
_ 131 5th Court, S. W. 
tobinson, Rev. Jas. L., Montgomery 
illiams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
ideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
ewberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
odgers, Rev. J. B., Thomasville 
oulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


. Louisiana 

iphe, Rev. Dzandi , Jr. i 
aydel, Rey. L. W., ‘Baton senna 
icin ag ay wat 

’ , tev. Robt. A., i 

ull, Rev. J. C., uu 
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mstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelber 
\ » Rev. L. M., Col 

ipson, Rev. W. J., ia 
ater, Rey. Harvey, Waterford 
ore, Rev. B. B., Waterford 

neider, Rey, Arthur, Jr., 


P 
722 Beach Blvd. a 
herman, Rev. L. S., Hattiesburg 
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Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
1715 Lloyd St., Apt. 445 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., Charlotte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1809 Edwin St. 


South Carolina 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Tennessee 


Logan, Rev. J. Louie, Nashville 8 
922 11th Ave., North 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 


STILLMAN INSTITUTE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 
Carr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. V. 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V. 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
McIver, Rev. Malcolm 
Moss, Miss A. Regena 
O’Rourke, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs. George 


CITY MISSIONS 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham, Ala. 
131 5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing Chapel 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Little, Rev. John, Louisville 2, Ky. 
760 Hancock 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, La. 


Seventeenth Street Mission 
Richmond, Va. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


*Crofoot, Rev. G. W., Austin 21 
1307 West Avenue 
Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Victoria 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
411 Durango St. 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur St. 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Laredo 
. O. Box 89 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Antonio 7 
816 Rivas St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
513 Sam Rankin St. 
DeLugo, Rev. I. S., Taft 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Gonzales 
P. O. Box 266 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de La Luz C., Taylor, 
P. O. Box 735 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth 
401 N. Mills St. 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., San Marcos 
P. O. Box 299 





Home Missionaries in Active Service 
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Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
407 S. Second St. 
Lujan, Rev. D. E., San Antonio 
816 Rivas St. 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, San Benito 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Waco, 
612 S. Third St. 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Newgulf 
P. O. Box 256 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
510 San Dario Avenue 
Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
1207 Gillis Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Bay City 
2320 Avenue “‘C”’ 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
207 West Ireland 
Seddon, Rev. FE. A. J., Jr., Austin, 
1209 East 8th St 
Valenzuela, Rev. G. M., Houston 11 
907 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Mercedes 
Walls, Rev, G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 

*McLane, Rev. S Brooks 
Cano, Mr. Jose 
Cobbs, Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Jarvis, Mr. Wm. R. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W. 
McLane, Mr. 8. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. and Mrs. R. L 
Ray, Mrs. A. T. 
Reed, Mr. Perry 
Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Vela, Mr Manuel J. 
Villarreal, Mr. Guadalupe 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 
*Murray, Miss Berta 
deLugo, Rev. I S. 
Hesse, Miss Ella H. 
Moore, Mrs. Beatrice 
Robinson, Miss Mary Frances 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Totoro, Miss Lola 
Villarreal, Miss Esperanza 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 


Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 

Rodriguez, Mrs. E. S., Dallas 
Presbyterian Mexican Mission 

Zapata, Mrs. Nellie, Dallas 
Mexican Kindergarten 


CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 


Kansas City, Missouri 
544 Wabash Avenue 
Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
DeCola, Mr. Edward | 
LaMountain, Mrs. H. 
McCune, Miss A. 
Tamorello, Mrs. L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2102 E. Baltimore St. 








LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 lith Avenue 


Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 


Mountain Work 


Gv eRRANT PREsBYTERY 
(In Kentucky) 

*Amick, Rev and Mrs. D. C., Hasard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs Woodson, Phelps 
Brown, Rev and Mrs. W. C., 

Harveyton 
Cockerham, Rev. and Mrs. H. 1., 

Quicksand 
Cramer, Rev. and Mrs 8. M., Gucrrant 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs, Walter K., 

Jackson 

Parvin, Rev. and Mrs. R. 8 , Levi 
Salyer, Rev. and Mrs. T. J., Elkat.wa 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 

*Terrell, Rev. I. D., Marion 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 

Guthrie, Miss Kate, Dublin 

King, Rev. 8. A. M., Max Meadows 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Murray, Rev. George H., III, Pulaski 
Norwood, Rev. G. Hunter, Marion 
Orr, Rev. H. H., Rose Hill 

Query, Rev. 8. M., Hillsville 

Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M. B., Appalachia 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 
Wood, Rev. W, Graham, Wyndale 


Asheville Presbytery 


*McClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
26 Church Street 
Armistead, Rev. W. H., Montreat 
Davidson, Rey. J. B., Highlands 
Evans, Rev. B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Lime, Rev. J. C., Andrews 
Neville, Rev. John C., Horseshoe 
Tate, Rev. T. G., Murphy 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Sylva 
Warren, Rev. Paul, Arden 
West, Rev. C. C., Asheville 


Holston Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Buladean 

(In Tennessee) 

Aldridge, Mr- Abe, Mountain City 
Bowers, Rev. Dan A., Kingsport 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Bluff City 
Hall, Rev. J. Leo, Piney Flats 
Johnson, Rev. J. 8., Crussnore 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Bakersville 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Cocke County 
Williamson, Rev. Robert L., Kingsport 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 


Allen, Rev. Reuben, La Follette 
Boyd, Rev. W. J., Alcoa 
Freeman, Mr. D. R., Farner 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
Rice, Rev. W. M., Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 

(In Kentucky) 
Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 
Stevenson, Rey. F. D., Corbin 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Kentucky 

Coker, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 

Cramer, Rev. and Mrs. S. N. 
Demilly, Mrs. Blanche 
Dow, Miss 

Lansing, Mrs. M D. 
Price, Mr. Byron T. 

Pryor, Miss 
















Spratt, Miss Roberta 
‘urner, Mrs. Mae 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Kentucky 
*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 

Acker, Mrs. H. H. 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethe 
Clarke, Mrs. Chas. C. 
Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. Warren G. 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Dixon, Miss Bernice 
Dixon, Miss Julia 
Ervin, Miss Mary L. 
Gay, Miss Susan 
Ghiselin, Miss Christine 
Gray, Miss Florence 

ieb, Mrs. Eunice 
May, Mrs. James 
Moore, Miss Aggidel 
Mullins, Miss Frances 
McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. Hazel 
Newsome, Mrs. Ben 
Turner, Miss Helen E. 
Walter, Mrs. Elsie H. 
Whitaker, Mrs. Bill 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
*Tate, Dr. W. C. i 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Beattie, Mrs. Lula 
Casale, Mr. Renato 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Ferguson, Miss Nell 
Gentry, Miss Eva Jean 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
Pritchett, Mr. Leo K. 
Pritchett, Mrs. Earleen G. 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron 
Rutland, Mrs. Grace R. 
Snyder, Miss ag ky 
Stevenson, Miss Hal 
Stirling, Miss Alison B. 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Sutphin, Miss Edna 
Taylor, Miss Fannie K. 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 
Winn, Miss Harriet L. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


*Bellingrath, Rev. Geo. C., 

and Mrs. Bellingrath 

Fabrick, Miss Frances 
, Mr. H. L. 

Hackney, Miss Irene 
Hemphill, Mrs. J. Edwin 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred 
Knox, Mrs. R. I. 
Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Philip, Mr. R. H. 
Robertson, Mrs. Mertie 





Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. John T., and Mrs. Barr 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 


*Clark, Mr. Graham M., and Mrs. Clark 
Barden, Miss Emmagene 
Beck, Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Boyd, Mrs. Ray 
Brightwell, Miss Iretta 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Cravens, Mr. Wayne 
Cutlipp, Mr. Forrest 
Enix, Miss Geneva 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Inmann, Mr. Lowell 
Kennedy, Mrs. A. 

Knapheide, Miss Lucile 

Lewis, Miss Elizabeth 

Mazula, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 

Parkey, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 

Pott, Miss Marie 

Rice, Rev. Robert 

Trone, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
Glade Valley High School 

Glade Valley, N. C. 

*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 

Ervin, Rev. C. W. 
Guerrant, Mrs. John 
Joines, Mr. R. L. 
Mashburn, Miss Frances 
O’Neal, Mr. B. H. 

Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Brimingham Presbytery 
*Calcote, Rev. C. A., Birmingham 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. M., Birmingham 
Earnest, Rev. Robert D., Bessemer 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8. B. M., Tarrant City 
Pridemore, Mrs. Charles, Birmingham 
Rice, Rev. John and Mrs., Theresa 
East Alabama Presbytery 
*Blake, Rev. William K., Union Springs 
Cates, Rev. R. R., Alexander City 
Jackson, Rev. W. Harvell, Florala 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., Wetumpka 
Smith, Rev. John R., Clanton 
Mobile Presbytery 
*Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Butler, Rev. Charles, Foley 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Brewton 
Sheldon, Rev. Charles, Monroeville 
Spragens, Rev. John B., Stockton 
Swanstrom, Miss Faith, Foley 
Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
536 Kearney 
North Alabama Presbytery 


Cockerham, Rev. M. O., North Garden 
Doom, Rev. James, Jacksonville 





r 





Agencies of the Church 


Echols, Rev. J. T., West Huntsville 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
Hungarland, Rev. J. D., Sheffield 
Robertson, Rev. R. P., Piedmont 
Stevenson, Rev. J. P., Fort Payne 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee ; 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Niles, Rev. He C., Livingston 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Presbytery 

Cross, Rev. J. R., Martinsville . 
Elrod, Rev. Clarence C., Walnut Ridge 
Fullerton, Mr. H. C., Cotter 
Parnell, Rev. Lannie, Jacksonville 
Riccobene, Rev. 8. P., Batesville 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Russell, Rev. J.N., Brinkley 
Schuster, Rev. R. 8., Jonesboro 


Ouachita Presbytery 
Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Eckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown _ 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph, Nashville 


Pine Bluff Presbytery 
Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Dollarway 
Houston, Rev. Robert, Hamburg 
Miller, Rev. Earl M., Princeton 
Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Marvell 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Pine Bluff 
Trammer, Rev. R. F., Star City 


Washburn Presbytery 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Lothery, Rev. E. Frank, Fort Smith 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Florida Presbytery 
*Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Allen, Rev. Samuel J., Port St. Joe 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Jr., St. Andrews 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Sink, Rev. F. J., Tallahassee 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 
*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Abbott, Rev. J. E., Uleta 
Bartges, Rev. D. Clyde, Miami 
Bremer, Rev. Fred, Maitland 
Cumming, Rev. Bruce A., South Miami 
Lyerly, Rev. M. G., Brooksville 
Lynn, Rev. L. Ross, Astor 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Perkins, Rev. E. H., Miami 
Peterson, Rev. Terry, Wildwood 


Suwannee Presbytery 
*Conyers, Rev. ao W., Gainesville 
Brown, Rev. Cecil M., Williston 
Hikel, Rev. L. H., Mikesville 
McDonnell, Rev. H. G., — —— 
igQ Springs 
Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer 





Oldham, Rev. George W. 
Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, me 
Swedburg, Rev. George C., 


Jacksonyii, 
SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 
*Phillips, Rev. C. P., C 
Bell, Rev. Charles E., Cornelix 


Douglas, Rev R. Clyde, H 
Moore, Rev. A M., Seen” 
Snipes, Rev. W. K., Jefferson 


Atlanta Presbytery 
*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Conyers 


a Lag me Decatur 
ndres, Rev. Benjamin, Lawre 
Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange” 
DuBose, Rev. W. 8., Avondale Estat 
Fannah, ag J a E., Newnan 
arry, Rev. W. G., Warm Sprin 
Hart, Rev. Robert, Villa Ries 
Hess, Mr. R. W., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M., Decatur 
Kenney, Rev. H G., Jackson 
Martin$Mr. David, Decatur 
Metts, Rev. Lewis B., LaGrange 
O'Leary, Rev. F. B., Jonesboro 
Rayburn, Rev. Robert W., Atlanta 
Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Buford 
Smith, Mr. George H., Hogansville 
Augusta Presbytery 
Bashaw, Rev. Wm. N., Greensboro 
Clark, Rev. Wm. M., Thomson 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Grovetown 
Morrison, Mr. Robert, Augusta 
Van Saun, Rev. Arthur C., Washington 


Cherokee Presbytery 


*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Menlo 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Calhoun 
Lipsey, Rev. Sam, Acworth 
Long, Rev. Stewart H., Marietta 
Plexico, Rev. J. Clyde, Jr., 

Dalton Chapels §, 
Smith, Rev. Paul B., Midway 


Macon Presbytery 


Coad, Rev. James, Columbus 
Davis, Rev. Jay M., Wayside 
Gess, Mr. Paul W., Perry 
Letson, Rev. C. L., Columbus 
Porter, Rev. Wm. S., Dublin 
Noll, Mr. Frank, Warner Robins 
Torrence, Rev. R. L., Cuthbert 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
White, Rev. Harold, Mt. Tabor 
Savannah Presbytery 
Gillespie, Rev. J. T., St. Simons Island 
Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitagerald 
White, Rev. Thos. J., Thunderbolt 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 
Southwest Georgia ? 
Liddell, Rev. M. C., Donalsonville 
McKay, Rev. Wm., Thomasville | 
Robinson, Rev. Chas. M.., Jr., Cairo 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
Wood, Rev. John, Valdosta 


































GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rey. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


ExecuTIvE COMMITTEE OF FoREIGN MISSIONS, 
113—16th Ave., South, Box 330, Nashville 1, 


Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D., 
Executive Secretary; Rev. Kerr Taylor, 
D.D., Educational Secretary; Rev. Richard 


T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry B. 
Hearn, Treasurer. 


Executive CoMMITTEE oF HoME Missions, 
605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Geor- 
gia: Rev. Claude H. Pritchard, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary; Rev. S. B. Lapsley, Educa- 
tional Secretary; Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., 
General Secretary; Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treas- 
urer. 


Executive CoMMITTEE oF CHRISTIAN Epuca- 
TION AND MINISTERIAL RetieF, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 

William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Executive CoMMITTEE oF REttcious Epvuca- 
TION AND PusiicaTion, Presbyterian Build- 
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ing, 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr, Edward D. Grant, Executive 
Secretary and Treasurer; Rev. John L. 
Fairly, D.D., Editor in Chief. Southwestern 
Branch: 1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas; 
Rev. O. G. Henry, Director. 


CoMMITTEE oN Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Janie W, Mc- 
Gaughey, Secretary; Mrs. W. Murdoch Mac- 
Leod, Assistant Secretary; Mary S. Quidor, 
Treasurer. 


ComMMITTEE oN STEWARDSHIP, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. J. G. 
Patton, Jr., D., Secretary; Deedie-May 
Austin, Director of Presbyterian News Serv- 
ice. 


CoMMITTEE ON Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


CoMMITTEE ON CurisT1aAN REeExations, P. O. 
Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John 
H. Marion, Jr., D.D., Director. 


ComMitreE on EvANGELIsM, 973 Peachtrtt 
Battle Ave., NW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev 
H. H. Thompson, D.D., Director. 


Ravio Committee, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 
Director. 


War Rewrer Committee: Rev. Vernon $ 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue 7 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy f 

raw, Campaign Director, P. O. Box 1433, 
Atlanta 1, Georgia; Rev, E. C. Scott, Tres 
urer, 1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, T« 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’s TRAINING SCHOOL or 
Lay Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmou 
22, Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBost 
D.D., President. 


TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 4i 
PRESBYTERIAN FouNpDATION, INc., Comm i 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: _T. S.M 
Pheeters, President; George M. Rose, Set 
tary-Treasurer. , 

DeFENsE SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 410 Atlantt 
Life Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia: Dr. 
ward D. Grant, Treasurer. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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e COLLEGE DIRECTORY-—Continued -« 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College—Two years of High School 


Policies: Individual Attention 
lome Surroundings 
Highly Trained Faculty 
Wholesome and Constructive 
Religious Atmosphere 


For information write: 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1948 
Sherman, Texas 
99TH YEAR 
A strong Liberal Arts college dedicated to the extension 
of the Church through Christian education 
You are invited to share in its work 
For information—write 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 


The number of applicants for September 
is already quite large 


Write for information or literature, address 


J. R. McCain, President 
Box $ 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Combining culture and scholarship with Christian 
faith. A standard accredited four-year college for 
women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 






































BEYONDOUROWN 


American Protestantism’s First 
Cooperatively Produced Film 
of Theatre Quality! 


Thirteen major Protestant denominations 
worked together in the Protestant Film 
Commission to bring you this outstand- 
ing new film with a message of vital im- 
portance to the religious life of today. 


BEYOND OUR OWN, made by one of 
Hollywood’s best producers is a thor- 
oughly professional dramatic production 
using featured players of major studios. 


Its timeless theme, pursuit of ‘‘success” 
at the cost of the soul, is clothed in an 
absorbing story designed to help revital- 
ize the religion of the average church-goer. 


BEYOND OUR OWN 
16 mm., sound, 40 minutes, Rental, $10.00 


Order today from 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Richmond 9, Virginia Dallas 1, Texas 










































Jor All 
the World- 


IF we really believe that 
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HOLL \ a ANSWER! 
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CHRIST Is the Only Answer 


What we ate doing ow 


to a world’s need— 


in FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Here’s the story: 


1. It costs more now. 
Rebuilding, operation, and 
maintenance costs are higher 


in all fields. 


The work is greater—the work- 
ers are fewer. 
516 missionaries twenty years 
ago—345 now. 


N 
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Youth offers itself for service. 
More than 3,000 are on the 
candidate correspondence list. 


we 
° 


4. The burdens of our missionaries 
must be lightened. 
We must not let the strain of 
constant overwork bring them 
to the breaking point. 


Every field is open. 
New pleading for the gospel 
—greater returns than ever. 


wa 
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1s not enough! 


To discourage our youth is a seri- 
ous thing. 

To disappoint our workers who 
plead for help is distressing. 


To deny millions their right to 
know the Saviour is tragic. 


To fail our Lord in the task He 


asks us to do is shameful. 


$4,000,000 


is the Foreign Mission goal 





How much would you give 
if the Spirit of God took 
hold of your heart? 





Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
and 
Presbyterian Program of Progress of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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